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Reliable immunity and safety ere “the 
practitioners demand of a vaccine. CORVAC offers both. 
Use in millions of pigs has proven itfammunizing ree 
and has shown its safety. CORVAC, @ modified tive virus” 
hog cholera waccine, is designed for use with 10 cc. of 
serum or 5 cr. of SERATRATE, 


SERATRATE, hog cholera antibody concentrate, is the 
new companion product for use as vaccine buffer, safer’ 
for the pig and easier for you to store, carry, and admin- 
ister. SERATRATE also -has Federal approval tor. use 
place of serum {at half the serum dosage} in. stockya 
and interstate shipment, Now available in and 

cc. vials at all CS service points, 
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Entirely new oral antipruritic--anti-inflammatory 


therapy for skin disorders in small animals 


TEMARIL-P provides effective, two-way @ Often relieves itching which does not 
action in combating small animal skin dis- respond to any other therapy. 

orders — Temaril® (trimeprazine) relieves 

pruritus while prednisolone combats inflam- Indications: For treatment of most 
— small animal skin disorders including der- 
matitis (non-specific, allergic, parasitic, pus- 
is a phenothiazine derivative with specific tular), eczemas, and fungus infections 
antipruritic activity for treatment of both 4 . ‘ 
mild and severe itching, regardless of cause. 


Formula: Each tablet contains Temaril 


(trimeprazine), 5 mg., added as the tar- 
e@ In small animals, stops desire to scratch, 
lick and bite—clearing of skin lesions is a trate and prednisolone, 2 mg. piri, 
frequent secondary effect. 
Dosage: % tablet twice daily for each 
3 ight to 40 lb., i 
Reduces or eliminates the need for con- of initial 
comitant treatment. as necessary to maintain effect. 


* trimeprazine - prednisolone tablets Supply: Bottle of 100 tablets 
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NOW, AN ANTIBACTERIAL 


WITH DISTINCTIVE BENEFITS 


IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


-bactroset 


(Brand of Sulfadimethoxine) 


... COMBATS BOTH GRAM-POSITIVE AND GRAM-NEGATIVE BACTERIA 


pneumonia otitis prostatitis cellulitis 
enteritis bronchitis mastitis abscesses 
pharyngitis cystitis metritis wound infections 


Ask your Pitman-Moore Company 


|, 
IS CLINICALLY EFFECTIVE IN ONCE-A-DAY DOSAGE 
re: M PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIV. OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 
*Pitman-Moore y's trademark for 5, 


June 28, 1960 


Dear Sir: 
Please accept my compliments on the editorial 
“What, No Hospitality?”. This is a mark of progress, 
and it took courage at a time when statistics show a 
steady increase in the use of alcoholic beverages. 
- Dealers in the liquor industry are making statements 
such as I read a few days ago in the daily paper to 
the effect that thinking people have placed use of 
_ liquor on a higher plane than it formerly occupied. 
Very truly yours, 
s/A. K. Kutter, D.V.M. 
Boise, Idaho 
Satisfied AJVR Contributor 


June 29, 1960 


Dear Sir: 

of I would like to acknowledge receipt of my manu- 
script with the reviewer's criticisms and suggestions. 
_ The reviewer did an excellent job and should be 
tien for his straight-forward remarks on this 
- manuscript which did require substantial rewriting. 
ott is a pleasure to have a paper challenged for its 
a 1-4 style and clarity rather than to have it published 

without comment. 
s/Joun MCN. SitepurtH 
Narragansett Marine Laboratory 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R.I. 


July 15, 1960 


Sir: 

Being a senior veterinary student and having just 
completed a course in neoplastic diseases, I was 
very much interested in the article on embryonal 
sarcoma in the cat in the June 15 issue of the 
JouRNAL, page 616. However, if I may, I would like 
to question the author’s use of the term “sarcoma.” 
_ According to present classification and terminology, 
“embryonal sarcoma” is not acceptable terminology 

a this type of neoplasm. The terms “embryonal 

- nephroma” and “nephroblastoma” are currently used; 

however, “adenosarcoma,” used by some authors, is 

the term used primarily in the description of the 
tumor. 

a The author states that this is the first case ever 
diagnosed in a cat. One case has been reported out 
of 140 tumor cases in the cat, according to Smith 
and Jones, Veterinary Pathology, 1957, 224-227. 


s/James E. Hatt, Student. 
A. & M. College of Texas 


_ [Editor’s Note: The author stated that “embryonal 
sarcoma ... is not known to have been reported 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


LEGISLATIVE 


Transcript of Hearings The transcript of hearings on medical and dental schools —s_—| 
Available — (scholarships, construction grants, and institutional research — 
grants) held June 6-7, 1960, by the Subcommittee Health 
and Safety, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, has been published. It contains testimony of several | 
deans, representatives of professional organizations, and 
government officials. Those interested may be able to ob- 
tain a single copy, free, by addressing the House Interstate _ 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, New House Office Build- _ 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Army VC Draft Call Probable Sufficient veterinarians subject to the Universal Military and 
Training Act have not volunteered for 2 years active duty to 
meet the quota needed by the Army Veterinary Corps 

through March, 1961. It appears a ‘‘draft call" will be neces- 
sary to fill the January, 1961, quota (see JOURNAL July 15, 
a. adv. p. 16). It takes about 3 months to process an 
— for a commission and concurrent active duty. 
_ Therefore, it is suggested that draft-vulnerable veterinarians 
give serious consideration to applying, without delay, for 
elias and active duty as a veterinary officer, Other- 
wise induction as a private could result. Selective Service 
is presently making a survey of all veterinarians under age 
26 who are not fathers. 


The dates for the 8-A-F9 Meat and Dairy Hygiene Re- 
fresher courses during February and May, 1961, for Army 
Veterinary Reserve Officers (see JOURNAL Aug. 15, 1960, 
adv. p. 16) are Feb. 5 to Feb. 18; and May 7 to May 20. 
Both will be at the U. S. Army Meat and Dairy Hygiene 
School, 1819 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, Ill. Request for this 
active duty training should be submitted through Reserve 
channels to the appropriate Reserve Corps Headquarters. 


Starting Salary for GS-9 As a result of the increase in salary voted federal em- 
Veterinarians Now $6,435 _ ployees recently (P.L. 86-568), the entrance salary for vet- 
-erinarians now being accepted for employment in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in grade GS-9 is $6,435 (previously 
$6,135). Those already in second step of that grade as of 
July 1, 1960, date law enacted over the President's veto, 

now receive $6,600 (previously $6,135). 
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_ USDA Plans Screwworm USDA reports a new research program on the screwworm 
Research Program — wij} begin soon at the Kerrville, Texas, station. In USDA sup- 
plemental appropriation authorized for 1961, $200,000 
was earmarked for this purpose (Senate Report No. 1832, 

86th Congress; P.L. 86-651). 
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Affiliated Laboratories. 


Your purchases from ethical supply houses are the bricks that hold 

up this structure. When you buy from an ethical house you strengthen 
this structure in the industry. But every time you buy from a 

supplier who sells to untrained laymen you are, in effect, pulling a 
brick from the foundation. Instead of strengthening the position 


of the ethical house—and protecting your own practice as well— 


you are weakening it. 4 

We are not calamity howlers. Nor do we mean to be making 
“mountain out of a mole hill’. However we sincerely wonder 

how many bricks can be taken from the ethical supply structure 


before it is seriously weakened or collapses. 


We are sure you don’t mean for this to happen. You can help 
best by giving us your confidence ... and your orders. 


The National Laboratories Corp. 
The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 


ce Think of this sketch as showing the ethical supply struct gies r 
j the graduate veterinarian, as we do here at_ 
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SUSPENSION 
AND CREAM 


F rom Abbott Laboratories...a highly 
effective new treatment for common 
small and large animal skin conditions. 


ee Dioleen is a suspension of 5% w/v diiodo- 
_ hydroxyquin, U.S.P., in an aqueous base, 


with a detergent to facilitate lathering 
a rinsing. It is non-toxic, scented with 


and easy-to-use. 


What are the indications for Dioleen 


Suspension? 

Dioleen Suspension is indicated for the 
treatment of contact and allergic derma- 
titis, nonspecific dermatitis, hot spots, 
fungus infections, and as an aid in the 
removal of ectoparasites. 


How effective is Dioleen Suspension? 
Reports from clinical investigators indi- 
cate Dioleen provided effective control in 
upwards of 90% of the animals treated 
for allergic dermatitis, fungus and hot- 
spots, moist and summer eczema. . . usu- 
ally in only one or two applications. 

Marked improvement was noted after 
two or three treatments in patients suf- 
fering from infestations of fleas, lice, and 
mange mites. 

Dioleen is often effective where other 
products have not succeeded. Investiga- 


tors reported no case of sensitivity. ee 


Dioleen Suspension—in 6 fl. oz. bottles, pints and gallons. List No. 8713 
Dioleen Cream—in 1 oz. tubes and 1 pound jars. List No, 8702 


DIOLEEN—Diiodohydroxyquin, Abbott 
009267 


What is Dioleen Cream? 

Dioleen cream contains 5% w/w diiodo- 
hydroxyquin, U.S.P., in a water miscible, 
greaseless vanishing cream base. It is 
lightly scented and light tan in color. It 
is designed for ‘‘spot”’ or local application 
to severely affected skin areas in large 
and small animals. May be used concur- 
rently with Dioleen Suspension therapy. 


How effective is Dioleen Cream? 
Clinical reports indicated favorable con- 
trol of fungus-like infections, allergic der- 
matitis, hot spots, recurrent dermatitis, 
and flea bites in at least 80% of the cases 
studied. Results are usually seen in one 
to three applications. No side effects have 
been noted in clinical trials. 


Dioleen Cream for Large Animals 

In diverse large animal skin conditions— 
ringworm, eczema, and lesions resulting 
from cow-pox, chapped teats, and sore- 
ness at the base of the udder 
—Dioleen cream brought all 
cases studied under control 
in one or two applications. 


ABBOTT 
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bleeding 
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The preoperative use of Hemostop facilitates any surgical procedure 
where bleeding is a problem. sae ari prompt, safe control of 
bleeding in— 
mastectomy excising neoplasms 

eye surgery tonsillectomy 


removal of anal glands vo: fractures, internal bleeding | 


—as well as other conditions where the integrity of the vascular bed is 

impaired. 

In recommended dosage there are no contraindications. 

For intramuscular injection. Each 5 cc. vial contains 

adrenochrome isonicotinic acid hydrazone, 25 mg., 

present as sodium 3 hydroxy 2 naphthoate complex. 

Diluent: water USP, 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 

RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small animals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc. 
Foals, 2 cc.; Horses, 5 cc. 

Restricted to sale by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 


Bristo!, Tennessee « New York « San Francisco « Kansas City 


’ 
prompt control 
— 


in the field of 


FRINARY RADIOLOGY. 


FOR INFORMATION hints 

Men on our staff have spoken before na- 
tional and local meetings of the American 
Animal Hospital Association and the 
American Veterinary Radiology Society. 
They have extensive backgrounds in this 
field. Your questions addressed to Profex- 
ray will be answered and author- 


The Westminster itatively. 


100 MA —all deluxe features. 

Handles any kind of veterinary 

radiography, from an accident 

case to the most complicated gas- FOR EQUIPMENT ... 

tro-intestinal study. Also avail- 

able in 20 MA and 30 MA models Whether your practice is limited to small 


(tube head and control may be ‘ ° a? 
removed for work outside office animals or large animals or whether it in- 


or hospital). volves both, Profexray manufactures the 
Protexray Portable right equipment to suit your needs. Our 
2 representative will be glad to pay you a 
for “carry out’ pur- personal visit at your convenience. Just 


poses. Ideally suited to 
“large animal” practice. | send in the coupon. 


OrFEX. RAY, Incorporated 


1401 NORTH FIRST AVENUE MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


PROFEXRAY, INCORPORATED 1401 NORTH FIRST AVENUE MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS ; 


Please send free ] | may be interested | am enclosing a 
reprint of talk on in Profexray C) question, to which 
“Dark Room equipment. Have I'd appreciate a 
Pitfalls.” your representative prompt answer 
contact me for an from your 
appointment. experienced 
Veterinary 
Radiology Staff. 


FREE! 


Reprint of talk on 
“Dark Room Pitfalls” 
given by a Profexray 

man ata national 

meeting of the 
Américan Veterinary 
Radiology Society. 
Just send in 
the coupon 
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metritis, dystocias 


skeletal injuries 


stress conditions 
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maximum corticoid 
activity at minimum 
therapeutic cost 


Azium 
omg. Boluses 


“Clinical experience confirms laboratory 
findings that this drug is 80 to 100 times 
more potent than hydrocortisone and 
20 times more potent than prednisone 
or prednisolone. Safe therapeutic doses 
appear to produce more complete 
response.’’* This scientific advance now 
makes possible the successful formula- 
tion of an effective, economical oral 
steroid for large animals. 


And your clients will appreciate the 
economy (savings of at least 50% on 
medication) when AZIUM is the 
therapy selected. 


AZIUM ph 5.0 mg., half-scored, boxes of 

30 and 1 

AZIUM one Suspension, 0.5 mg. per ce. 
and 2.0 mg. per cc. 


*Willis, T. Ellsworth: Clinical Experiences with a New 
Glucocorticoid, Veterinary Medicine 54:489 (September) 
1959. 
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CUT and LEPTO 
JECTIONS IN HALF with 
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Now with the combining of Infectious Bo- excellent results. In fact, veterinarians 
vine Rhinotracheitis Vaccine (desiccated) conducting the tests claim superior effi- 
and Leptospira Pomona Bacterin (as dilu- cacy of the improved Leptospira fraction. 


ent) the job of vaccinating cattle can be 


ithino- Lep is the ideal choice for feed- lot 
accomplished with a single syringe. 


2500 head of cattle have been field tested _to-use vaccine, that 
with this new combination vaccine with against losses caused by either disease. 


Administered in 2cc dose, intramuscularly, Rhino-Lep is available to the acim 
exc lusively . . . in five, twenty and fifty dose packages. 


First in Progress 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES <> Through Research 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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= help restore the breath of life in the asphyxiated or anesthetized animal — 


AMBU 


rescue breathing equipment 
... considered to be the best solution available today.! 


_ When breathing stops ... and seconds count... every veteri- 
-narian needs the AMBU hand-operated resuscitator and foot- 


panne ready for instant use 

e Efficient, simple to use and clean 

e No time-wasting set-up 

e No electricity or compressed gas required 

e Face masks are available for large and small animals 
e Connection for supplementary oxygen 

e Low initial cost —no operating expenses 


Air-Shields, Inc., Hatboro, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I would like reprints and additional information 
about the AMBU rescue breathing equipment. 


Name 


Address_ 


/ air-sHIELDS, Ive. 


Hatboro, Pa. 
1. Friis, C.W.: About Life Restoration of Newborn in 
The General Practice, Jri. of The Danish Assn. of Vet., 
Nos. 2-15, Jan. 1959 
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ment, FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY TO— 
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a simple 2-step mathed with 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories ilies 


@ reduces services per conception 
shortens intervais between cailvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: “The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.’’! 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline one conceived at first service; 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


ster 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: Furacin Solution Veterinary. SQUEEJET (30 ce. each), 
boxes of 12; FurACIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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VETAMOX® Acetazolamide 


of edema and fluid retention now can be had 
as a soluble raise or _ solution for 
use. 


These two new ‘dosage forms mg. tablets 


for use in dogs and cats have been available 
-for some time) are for use in large animals, 
especially in edema disease in hogs and udder 
edema in cows. Reprints of test results may 
be obtained, either from your Cyanamid rep- 


Package sizes and price information are 


available from your Cyanamid distributor. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 
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This non-mercurial diuretic for the relief = 
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“DISCIPLINED” 

ANTI-INFLAMMATORY 
ACTION GIVES YOU 
BETTER RESULTS 


Return a Frolicking Pet to Its 
Grateful Owner: A single 
_ intramuscular dose generally 
reduces inflammation, relieve 
__ itching, and promotes repair 
of painful lesions in canine 
dermatitis.’’ Duration of 
therapeutic action is 
“disciplined”: persists 5 to 10 
days,'’ long enough to give these 
desirable results, but not so long 


as to cause complications. 
Additional injections are 
usually unnecessary.’” 


ach ml. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in 
guspension for intramuscular injection. 
_ References: 1. Pollock, S.: Vet. Med. 54:97 
ae Feb.) 1959. 2. Hoffer, S. H.: Clinical report to 
CIBA. 3. Weir, H. T., and Hazelrig, J. W.: 
Clinical report to CIBA. 
-ULTRACORTENOL is available-at ethical 
veterinary distributors throughout the 
United States. 


Effective veterinary drugs, 
i products of exacting resear 
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when the problem is MASTITIS. 
administer 


Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in Plastibase 


SQUIBB 


--.now available in 100 cc. (10-dose) vials. 
Fast, effective — eliminates problem of 
antibiotic or sulfa residues in market milk. 


The 100 cc. vial adds a new measure of 
convenience to Neothion—the exclusive 
Squibb formula that controls mastitis 
quickly and dependably without hazard 
of residues in market milk and without 
hazard of penicillin sensitization. 


Neothion contains the exclusive Squibb 
antibiotic, thiostrepton, plus neomycin, 
incorporated in the exclusive Squibb 
vehicle, Plastibase. Neothion eliminates 
all problems of antibiotic or sulfa resi- 
dues when dairymen withhold milk for 
72 hours following your final treatment. 
Neothion does not “gum up” in the quar- 
ter to cause post-72 hour residues. Dairy- 
men can sell their milk without fear of 
contamination. Furthermore, the unsal- 
able milk withdrawn from the untreated 
quarters during the 72-hour period can 
be advantageously fed to calves and 
other stock. 


BROADER SPECTRUM. Neothion controls 
all nine types of mastitis-causing bac- 
teria, including strains of staphylococci 
that are now resistant to other antibiotics 
or combinations of antibiotics. Neothion 
controls chronic and acute mastitis with 
three brands of broad spectrum antibiot- i; #8 
ics... the triple sulfas . . . streptomycin NEOTHION 
... Or neomycin used alone. Neothion is 
sold only to veterinarians. 
THIOSTREPTON 

50,000 

PLASTIBASE 


SQUIBB 


ADMINISTRATION: Withdraw Neothion is also avail- A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


from 100 cc. 10-dose vial with stand- able in single-dose dis- 
ard 14 to 16 gauge sterile needle. posable plastic syringes 
Change to teat-cannula type needle containing 50,000 units 
for instillation into quarter. The dose of thiostrepton plus 150 
is 10 cc. for each infe mg. of neomycin. 
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_ when the problem is unruly, vicious or 


frightened animals... administer 


etame 


Squibb Triflupromazine Hydrochloride 


UIBB 


new, improved, highly potent behav- 
ior modifier with virtually no side effects. __ 
Vetame is 5 times more potent in oo 
tranquilizing effect . . . 10 times more 
potent in its antiemetic effect... than 
chlorpromazine. 


Vetame provides the large and small ani-— 
mal practitioner with a new measure of — 
control over difficult-to-handle animals — 

provides prompt, long-lasting anti- 
emetic control and effective 
and postoperative sedation. 


Vetame possesses the unique abilit hy 
control psychomotor agitation without _ 
oversedation. Tranquilization with © 
Vetame reduces hostility, anxiety and 
nervousness . .. enhances the accuracy of 
diagnosis . . facilitates and sur- 
gery . 


Suggested uses: Castration . .. dentistry... 
grooming and clipping...restraint of animals : 
for therapeusis, bandaging and x-ray . 

adjunct in management of pruritus . ; 
proved management of nausea and vomiting — 

. for motion sickness . . . preoperatively in | 
conjunction with local or ‘general anesthesia, 
postoperatively to ease pain and prevent — 
self-mutilation. 


VETAME 


is supplied in tablets 
for oral administra- 
tion, and in paren- 
teral solution for 
intravenous, intra- 
muscular and intra- 
peritoneal injection. 
Effective drug level 
is easily established 
4 . Vetame is non- 
irritating on paren- 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND Ve teral injection. 
LITERATURE about Neothion and Vetame, _© 
write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 


Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


VETAME®, PLASTIBASE®, and NEOTHION® are Squibb trademarks 
© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., 1960 
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; as a preanesthetic agent, Vetame 
does not interfere with respiration, re- 
duces the amounts of anesthetics needed. 
: 
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VETAME 
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* 


against a wider range 
of pathogens than 
any other antibiotic. 


[Upichn | .». where science turns to healing 
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Lothiol, introduced as Medicated Shampoo— Winthrop, is a soapless, 
ee pleasantly scented liquid shampoo for dogs. 


@ Cleanses effectively 
® Adds luster to the coat 


@ Leaves a pleasant odor 


®@ Controls lice and fleas 


@ Is an economical, safe and 
elegant dispensing item a 


Brand of 


MEDICATED 


SHAMPOO 


nae and literature on request 


ip 
/ 
LABORATORIES - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


oy. 


hostix 


contains 


Repellent No.11 


A pleasantly-aromatic new formulation, 

To the new, safe, and effective organic ae 

phosphate of liquid Puost1x has been 

added tetrahydrofurfural ( Repellent No. 11) 

for even more extended residual action. 

Puostix aerosol is excellent, too, for spraying 7 

kennels and sleeping quarters, to prevent ; 

reinfestation. And ideal for use ahem horses and 
other valuable large animals. Supplied ir in Fonr Doses 
packages of twelve ll oz.‘bombs. | FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Canine 


ar examination of the canine 


 electrocardiography. 


thorax is essential for complete under- 
_ standing and diagnosis of heart disease. It 
is as integral a part of heart examination 
as palpation, auscultation, percussion, and 
Radiographs of good 
quality permit evaluation of changes in 
size, shape, and position of the cardiac sil- 


> _ houette as well as alterations in the lungs 


National 


Literature Review 


and great vessels. Lateral thoracic radio- 


_ graphs often provide information useful 


in evaluating the heart. The purpose of this 
paper is to describe the normal appearance 
and some pathologic warsante seen in this 


been few publications on the inter- 
pretation of the radiographic cardiac silhouette. In 
1953, a description of the radiographic anatomy of 
the canine heart and great vessels, based on original 


There have 


postmortem studies employing contrast medium, was 


published.’ This study constitutes the basis for car- 
diac radiography in the dog; it includes a review of 
the pertinent literature published up to 1953. Two 


later communications** contributed to the clinical 


From the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
where Dr. Rhodes is assistant professor of radiology, Dr. 
Patterson is instructor in cardiology, and Dr. Detweiler is 
associate professor of pharmacology. 

This work was supported in part by grant No. H3541, 
Heart Institute, National Institutes of Health. 
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interpretation of cardiac radiographs, emphasizing 
various changes occurring in disease. A system of 
measurements of lateral thoracic radiographs taken 


at a focal distance of 120 cm. was proposed’ for use — 


in evaluating the relative dimensions of the heart — 
and its chambers. Values obtained from 1,406 si bia te 


were presented. 


Normal Cardiac Silhouette 


In evaluating a lateral thoracic radio- _ 


graph, structures external to the thorax 


are studied first. It is important that they — 


be examined carefully, since secondary or 


unrelated pathologic changes not involving 


the thoracic viscera may influence the final 
q diagnosis (apparent respiratory distress _ 


_ may be secondary to such diverse causes as Te 


rib fractures or an enlarged abdominal 
viscus), Conformation of the thorax should 


be considered in evaluating the size and _ 
position of the cardiac silhouette since | 


there is considerable variation in dogs of 
different body types. In dogs with narrow, 
deep thoraxes, such as Whippets and Set- 
ters, the cardiac silhouette is more upright 
and narrow than in short dogs with wide 
shallow thoraxes, such as English Bulldogs. 

An angiocardiogram of the right ventri- 
cle in early diastole is shown (fig. 1A). A 
narrow concentrated flow of contrast medi- 
um is seen passing through the tricuspid 
valve. The border of the right side of the 
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heart is curved sharply where the ventric- 
ular wall contacts the ventral thoracic wall. 

In right ventricular systole (fig. 2A, 
2B), the contracting ventricle has forced 
the contrast medium into the pulmonary 
arteries. The sinus of Valsalva is seen as 
a vascular expansion immediately distal to 
the pulmonary artery valves. 


Fig. 1A—Contrast medium is shown 
in the right side of the heart (dias- 
tole). 


Fig. 1B—Tracing of figure 1A; RA— 
right atrium, AA—auricular append- 
age, TV—tricuspid valve, RV—right 
ventricle, AVC—cranial vena cava, 
PVC—caudal vena cava, B—main- 
stem bronchi, T—trachea, and CPL— 
cardiophrenic ligament. 

In a later radiograph (fig. 3A, 3B), the 
contrast medium has returned to the left | 
side of the heart via the pulmonary veins _ 
where they enter the left atrium. The 


radiograph is of early left ventricular _ 
systole. In left ventricular systole, the — 


heart wall thickens and the ventricular 
volume decreases. The aorta is filled with 


wh 
trae 


Fig. 2A—Contrast medium is shown 
in the right side of heart (systole). 


Fig. 2B—Tracing of figure 2A; RH— 
right side of heart, SVS—sinus of 
Valsalva, PA—pulmonary artery, 
MSB—main stem bronchi, and AVC-— 

cranial vena cava. PG 
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Fig. 3A—Contrast medium is shown in the 
left side of the heart (early systole). 


Fig. 3B—Tracing of figure 3A; PV—pul- 

‘monary veins, LH—left side of the heart, 

$VS—sinus of Valsalva, T—trachea, and 
MSB—main stem bronchi. 


contrast medium. A sinus of Valsalva can 
be seen immediately distal to the aortic 
valves. The border of the left side of the 
heart is less curved than the right side. 

In a lateral thoracic radiograph, the ap- 
proximate location of the 4 cardiac cham- 
bers may be indicated by drawing a line 
from the middle of the heart base to its 
apex. The right side of the heart is cranial 
and ventral to this line. The left side of the 
heart is caudal and dorsal to it. A second 
line drawn at right angles to the first ap- 
proximately two fifths of the distance from 
the base to the apex serves to separate the 
atrial and ventricular shadows. A tracing 
of a thoracic radiograph in which the 
heart has been schematically divided into 
its 4 chambers by this method is shown 
(fig. 4). The cranial border of the cardiac 
silhouette is formed by the right ventricle 
and atrium, the caudal border by the left 
ventricle and atrium. Both the.cranial and 
caudal borders curve inward at the base of 
the heart and then become continuous with 
the vascular shadows of the cranial and 
caudal mediastinum, Thus the silhouette 
of the base of the heart narrows in the 
region of the atrioventricular groove and 
widens when it becomes confluent with the 
venae cavae and pulmonary veins, produc- 
ing a “waistlike” appearance in the region 
of the atria. 

The cardiac silhouette varies with body 
type. When the apex of the heart is di- 
rected more caudally, the angle at the 
“waist” of the left (caudal) heart border 
becomes more acute and that at the right 
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(cranial) border becomes more obtuse. In 
an upright heart in which the apex lies 
more directly under the base, these angles 
are affected oppositely (fig. 5). 

Where the trachea bifurcates over the 
heart base, the bronchi can be seen as one 
(occasionally 2 slightly offset) round, air- 
filled structure. The trachea bends slightly 
ventrally at its caudal extremity and bifur- 
cates over the heart base. The long axes of 
the trachea and thoracic spine form an 
angle at the thoracic inlet and diverge 
caudally. The divergence increases in dogs 
with a relatively large dorsoventral thoracic 
diameter and decreases in breeds such as 
the Basset Hound with relatively small 
dorsoventral thoracic diameter. This rela- 
tionship is important in evaluating cardiac 


Fig. 4—Drawing shows schematic division of the 

heart; RA—right atrium, LA—left atrium, AVC— 

cranial vena cava, PVC—caudal vena cava, PA— 

pulmonary artery, PV—pulmonary vein, T—tra- 

chea, MSB——main stem bronchi, RV—right ventri- 
cle, and LV—left ventricle. 
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5—In radiograph, 

upright heart of 
a normal Collie (deep 

thorax) is seen. 


Fig. 6—The inner diagram depicts a normal heart, 
great v Is, and trach The outer stippled area 
represents the outline of an enlarged heart. The 
arrows indicate the directions in which the heart 
border and trachea are displaced in cardiac en- 
largement. The angle above the illustration indi- 
cates the relationship of the long axis of the tra- 
chea to the long axis of the thoracic spine and the 
direction the trachea is displaced in cardiac en- 
largement. 


Fig. 7—Congenital stenosis of the aortic valve in a female Boxer, 7 months old. A marked en- 
largement of the left side of the heart is causing straightening of the caudal border of the 
heart and elevation of the trachea. 

Fig. 8—C ital I ic st is with a patent foramen ovals in an English Bulldog, 2 
years old. The border of the right side of the heart is straightened and the trachea elevated 
over the right atrium. 
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Fig. 9—Disproportionate le ft 
atrial enlargement, with the 
atrium bulging dorsally be- 
tween elevated main stem 
bronchi. This occurred in a 
. wa male Cocker Spaniel, 10 years 
oid, with fibrosis and insuffi- 
clency of the mitral valve, 
~ severe myocardial disease, and 
heart failure. There 
sis’ generalized cardiac enlarge- 


te, ment as well. 


enlargement (fig. 6). The aortic shadow 
separates from the cardiac silhouette at the 
border of the right side of the heart, 
cranial to the tracheal bifurcation, and 
continues dorsally and caudally toward the 
thoracic spine (fig. 3A, 4). 
The pulmonary artery, which arises from 
_ the right ventricle, becomes visible as it 
ie divides at the level of tracheal bifurcation. 
It can be seen going to all lobes of the 
wast lungs. The 2 largest pulmonary artery 
branches serve the left and right diaphrag- 
hus matic lung lobes. The left branch appears 
_ to pass dorsal and the right branch ventral 
to the mainstem bronchi. Since the pulmo- 
nary arterial tree arises from a point im. 


Fig. 10—Congenital stenosis of 
the pulmonic valve in a male 
terrier, 15 months old. Con- 
trast medium is present in the 
dilated right atrium, thick- 
walled right ventricle, and en- 
larged pulmonary arteries. The 
trachea is deviated dorsally 
especially over the base of the 
right side of the heart. The 
outflow tract of the right ven- 
tricle, just below the pulmo- 
nary valve, contains only a 
thin stream of contrast medi- 
um, indicating narrowing of 
the lumen due to hypertrophy 
of the ventricular myocardium 
in this area. An intravenous 
catheter has been passed down 
the jugular vein and lies in the 
right atrium. 


mediately cranial to the tracheal bifurca- : 
tion, pulmonary vascular shadows which tere 
appear to emanate from the tracheal bifur- | 
cation should be considered as pulmonary _ 
arteries (fig. 2A, B). = 

The pulmonary veins, which usually are - 
not seen as clearly as arteries, converge 
upon the left atrium. The latter is caudal 4 
to the area from which the pulmonary ar- i rm 


teries arise (fig. 3A, 
on 


Radiographic Manifestations _ 
of Cardiac Pathology 


When the heart is generally enlarged, <j 


both cranial (right) and caudal (left) 
borders are straightened, causing the 
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Fig. 12—Enlargement of the 
pulmonary arteries and right 
side of the heart in a Roft- 
weiler, 5 years old. Notice the 
increased density and size of 
the pulmonary arteries. The 
left pulmonary artery can be 
seen curving dorsally and 
caudally over trachea, 
cranial to the tracheal bifurca- 
tion. The right pulmonary ar- 
tery viewed on end appears as 
a round, radiopaque structure 
just below the tracheal bifurca- 
tion. These changes are char- 
acteristic of severe heartworm 
infection. 


waistlike appearance adjacent to the heart 
base to become less pronounced or to dis- 
appear. When the right side of the heart 
is enlarged, this straightening of the 
cranial border causes the angle formed by 
the vascular shadows of the cranial medias- 
tinum and the cranial heart border to be- 
come less acute. Similarly, when the left 
side of the heart is enlarged, the angle 
formed by the pulmonary veins as they 
enter the left atrium and the caudal heart 
border becomes more obtuse. Thus, when 
either the right or left side of the heart 
is enlarged primarily, the cranial or caudal 
aspect, respectively, of the waist becomes 
less pronounced or is lost (fig. 6-8). 

The trachea and main stem bronchi over 


Fig. 11—Pericardial effusion 
due to pericarditis in a male 
German Shepherd Dog, 1 year 
old. The heart shadow is gen- 
erally rounded in appearance, 
particularly in its caudal as- 
pect, giving the heart a pump- 
kin-shaped appearance. Over 
1,000 cc. of blood-tinged fluid 
was removed from the peri- 
cardial sac in this dog, after 
which he recovered. 


the base of the heart are deviated dorsally 
as the dorsoventral diameter of the heart 
increases. The angle formed near the 
thoracic inlet by the long axes of the tho- 
racic spine and the trachea becomes more 
acute. In cases of extreme cardiac enlarge- 
ment, the tracheal shadow appears to be 
relatively close to, or in contact with, the 
thoracic spine shadow (fig. 7-10). 

When the right atrium is disproportion- 
ately enlarged, the trachea is bowed up- 
ward cranial to the main stem bronchi and 
often one main stem bronchus (right) is 
elevated so that the end-on view of 2 bron- 
chi are seen to be separate rather than con- 
fluent (fig. 8, 10, 12). When the left atrium 
is disproportionately enlarged, the left 
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main stem bronchus is elevated. Often the 
left atrial shadow can be seen bulging 
dorsally between the 2 air-filled bronchi, 
which now appear as a V-shaped structure 
with one branch above the other (fig. 9). 

Pericardial effusion may result in ex- 


treme generalized enlargement of the car- 


diac silhouette. 


In most cases, the heart 
shadow is unusually homogenous, losing its 
normal contour and becoming rounded in 
outline. The heart shadow may assume 
enormous proportions when large quanti- 
ties of fluid are present (fig. 11). 
Enlargement of the pulmonary arteries 
may occur in certain types of congenital 
(Eisenmenger’s complex, patent ductus ar- 
teriosus) and acquired (Dirofilaria im- 
mitis infection) cardiac disease. When en- 


_ larged, these vessels, seen originating from 


the area cranial to the tracheal bifurcation, 
become more obvious because of their in- 


ees in size and density. The left pulmo- 


_ ‘nary artery, when enlarged, often is most 
ed 


evident as it passes dorsally over the tra- 


chea cranial to the bifurcation. 


may appear as a round, radiopaque shadow _ 
immediately ventral to bifur- 
cation (fig. 12). 


Summary 

Radiographic examination of the thorax _ 
is essential to the complete understanding _ 
of cardiac disease in the dog. The cardiac _ 


silhouette in the lateral radiograph can be 
various 


schematically divided into its 
chambers. Changes in the cardiac silhouette 

and surrounding viscera characteristic of | 
various types of cardiac disease are de- © 
scribed. 
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“As Abdominal Tumor in a Dog | 


A FEMALE COLL, 10 years old, was pre- 
sented for examination because of an ex- 
tremely distended abdomen. The owner 
stated that he had noticed the increase in 
the size of the abdomen twice throughout 
the summer of 1959. Both times, the dis- 
tention receded. The present distention oc- 
curred in late November, and in 10 days 
had increased alarmingly in size. The dog 


The authors are engaged in small animal practice in 
Kansas City North, Mo. 
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appeared to be stretched to the maximum 
in the abdominal region. 

The body temperature was 102.2 F.; 
heart rate slightly accelerated, and respira- 
tion labored, due to the great pressure on 
the thoracic cavity. Appetite, urination, 
and defecation were normal. The great dis- 
tention rendered palpation useless. Para- 
centesis was performed, but no fluids could 
be aspirated. 

The patient was anesthetized with a 
combined pentobarbital sodium and _ thio- 
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agent in combination with 
i ether and oxygen. Exploratory laporatomy 
performed. 
A 3%-inch incision was made on the 
- median line, exposing a large mass. Palpa- 
tion was performed through the incision 
which was then extended from the xiphoid 
_ cartilage to the symphysis pubis. Even with 
this large incision, it was diff.cu't to re- 
move the mass from the body ca ity. The 
‘mass was diagnosed as a malignant neo- 
‘a _ plasm which had vascular connections with 
ie the spleen, omentum, and large intestine. 
It originated in the region of the cervix 
_ and the body of the uterus. 


With the aid of all con-— 
nections of the mass to the organs were _ 
ligated and cut. The ovaries and horns of 
the uterus were also removed. 

When the mass was removed from the 
body cavity, respiration rate returned to 
normal. However, a state of shock ensued. 
To combat the shock a _ hydrocortisone © 
preparation was given, along with intra- 
venous fluids. A blood transfusion was given _ 
the evening following surgery; however, © 
the patient died 2 days later. GS 

The neoplastic mass weighed 30 lb. When ai 
spread out following removal, it measured © 
over 2 ft. in width. 


IN OCTOBER, 1959, a 4-year-old cat was ex- 
amined because she had given birth to 2 
dead kittens the previous day. A stale, 
bloody discharge was present around the 

vulva. The body temperature was 100 F. 

No other clinical signs were apparent. Ab- 

_ dominal palpation indicated that more kit- 
a tens were present. 

The owner stated that, 5 days prior to 
birth of the dead kittens, the cat had run 
about wildly, lain on her side, and kicked 
her legs vigorously, presumably because of 

_ pain. During these 5 days, she became list- 
less and inappetent. 

The cat had given birth to 2 normal lit- 
ters before she was 2 years old. Since that 
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Administration of posterior pituitary 
extract caused expulsion of another dead _ 
kitten in about an hour. The decomposed 
appearance of the kitten and fetal mem- 
branes suggested that the kitten had been 
dead for at least 2 days. At least 1 more 
kitten was still palpable in the abdomen. _ 
Subsequent injections of posterior pituitary 
extract failed to expel any more kittens. 
The owner was informed of the need for a 
cesarotomy, and the eat was operated on 
the following morning. 

After exposure of the viscera via a mid- 
line incision, the right horn of the uterus 
was found to have a deep grayish purple 
discoloration. The left horn was normal in | 
color and devoid of any contents. Examina- 
tion of the ovarian end of the involved horn 
revealed twisting of the vessels and tissues 
about 180 degrees. An ovariohysterectomy 
was performed, and an uncomplicated re- 
covery ensued. 
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seventh or eighth week of pregnancy. 
a 
Dr. Singer is a general practitioner in Morris Plains, 
NJ. 
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EPIDEMICS of ringworm infection in the 
human population are generally associated 
with the anthropophilic dermatophytes that 
are readily spread by person-to-person con- 
tact. The most notable species involved in 
this group is Microsporum audouini. The 
zoophilic dermatophytes that infect man 
result from animal-to-human contact and 
do not readily pass from person to person. 

The following report illustrates an epi- 
demic that occurred in a rural community 
and points out a public health problem as- 
sociated with a common mycotic infection 
of dogs and cats, Microsporum canis. 


In August, 1959, the Nebraska State 
Health Department received information 
from a physician in a southwestern Ne- 


Epidemic 


Caused by Microsporum canis 


- Carl D. OLSEN, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
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A visit to the town was made in August, 
1959, and the physician was contacted. He 
had arranged for several patients to be 
at his office that afternoon, Seven patients 
were examined under Wood’s light, and 6 
had lesions which fluoresced. Lesions were 
located on the trunk, extremities, and scalp. 
Noticeable, especially on the children under 
10 years of age, were numerous mosquito 
bites. Many of the bites seemed to be the 
foci of a new mycotic lesion. 

Scrapings and infected hairs from 6 pa- 
tients were obtained and cultured on Sa- 
bouraud’s agar. Microsporum canis* was 
isolated from 3 patients’ scalp lesions. The 
cultures from body lesions were negative 
or overgrown with contaminants. A iater 
culture, taken in November from a body 
lesion, was positive for M. canis. 

Two dogs and 12 cats with which these 
patients had contact were examined under 


TABLE 1—Age and Sex Distribution of Cases of Ringworm and the Projected Case Expectancy 


Known school- 
expected adult 
population 


Survey 
Age population 


group 


Cases by 
age & sex 
in survey 


Per cent 
infected cases in 
of survey total 

F population population 


Expected 


0-5 
6-10 
11-15 
16 plus 


Total: 


14.28 15 
20.83 20 
4.35 
1.32 7 


braska town which had an approximate 
population of 850 persons. There was an 
unusually high incidence of ringworm in 
the community and surrounding rural 
areas, and the mosquito population was 
higher than normally expected in the area. 


From the Division of Communicable Disease Control, 
Department of Health, Lincoln, Neb. 
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in a Rural Community © 


Wood’s light. One litter of 3 kittens showed 
fluorescence under Wood’s light, but their 
mother did not. The town had no local 
veterinarian. Three veterinarians in a 


*The authors acknowledge the assistance of the CDC 
Mycology Laboratory, Chamblee, Ga., and of the Depart- 
ment of Microbiology, College of Medicine, Omab; Neb., 
for identification of cultures. They also thank Mrs. Bar- 
bara Anspaugh for her assistance in making the survey 
and typing the report. 


7 
4 
15 
: 10 14 49 46 3 2 
. : 14 9 48 38 1 0 7 
75 76 260 263 0 2 
119 114 412 395 8 5 = = 
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TABLE 2—Sites of Lesions on individuals 


No. of 
individuals 


Site 
Multiple body & scalp 
Extremities ...... 


Total 


- nearby town 23 miles distant were con- 
 tacted for information regarding the local 


prevalence of ringworm infections in ani- 


- mals. They reported that they had seen no 
cases of ringworm among the pets of that 
community. 

A team of investigators returned to the 
town in November to do further epidemi- 
ologic work. A survey form was devised to 
include data on family numbers, age, sex, 
presence or absence, onset, and duration 
of skin lesions, and data concerning pets. 
All families in randomly preselected blocks 
of the city were interviewed by visits to 
the homes and by a telephone survey. The 
survey sample included approximately 25 

_ per cent of the town’s population. 

Due to the completion of a nearby con- 
~ struction project, many persons had left 
- town in the early ’50’s, and the 1950 census 

of 1,239 was no longer reliable. An accur- 
ate school census, completed during the 
summer of 1959, indicated that there were 
284 children, 15 years old and younger, 
within the city limits. The total survey 
sample included 233 persons of whom 82 
- were 15 years old or under. By means of a 
_ ratio of the survey child population to the 
total survey population as compared with 
the known 1959 school census to the un- 
known total population, the population of 
the town was determined to be approxi- 
_ mately 807 persons. 

Age groups of persons surveyed, number 
of cases of ringworm, expected population, 
and expected cases of ringworm in the 
community are shown (table 1). 

Following completion of the survey, a 
list of patients who had ringworm during 
1959 was obtained from the local physician. 
Including these cases with those found in 
the survey, the following information was 
compiled. Months of onset and numbers of 
cases were: June, 11; July, 14; August, 
5; September, 2; and October, 1. Approxi- 
mate durations of skin lesions in 25 pa- 
tients were; less than 1 month, 8; 1 to 2 


months, 3; 2 to 3 months, 10; and more 
than 3 months, 4. 

Of the 23 households with infections, 13 
had either dogs or cats on the premises. 
Skin infections were not visually evident 
at the time of the survey in November. — 
Only 3 of the households indicated the pres- 
ence of recent skin infections in their pets. — 
No skin infections had been seen by a vet- 
erinarian, except the litter of 3 kittens ex- 
amined under a Wood’s light and found to 
have infected hairs in the facial region. 

Five households gave histories which 
might incriminate either their pets or 
neighbors’ pets as sources of infection. In 
other households, intimate contact between 
children (sleeping together) or mothers (3) 
and infected children indicated a person-to- 
person spread of the infection. 


It was evident after the completion of 
the survey that we should have cultured 
hair specimens from family pets with no 
visible lesions. It has been reported that 
pets may be inapparent carriers of Micro- 
sporum canis, Infected hairs are not visi- 
ble under the Wood’s light and must be | 
cultured to establish or rule out infection. © 

Results of the epidemiologic survey indi- 
cated that this community had undergone © 
an epidemic of consider ole proportion 
with respect to an organism of animal ori- — 
gin which is generally involved in sporadic 
cases. It also indicates the need for under- 
standing the problem in ordex to minimize 
spread within and between families of ihe 
community. Cultural techniques would have | 
furnished additional information as to the 
true incidence of inapparent animal infec- 
tions. 

The etiologic agent, 3. cenis, confirms 
the animal source of the original cases. | 
Multiplicity of cases within households and 
the epidemiologic findings seem to indicate — 
a high degree of person-to-person spread. 
Factors favoring person-to-person spread 
were the organized summer recreation pro- 
gram, minimum amount of body covering 
in warm weather, high mosquito popula- _ 
tion with resulting mechanical irritation of _ 
the mosquito bites, and intimate contact 
between children sleeping together or 
mothers caring for infected children. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Menges, R. W., and Georg, L. K.: Animal Ringworm 7 
Study. Vet. Med., 50, (1955): 293-297. 
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“The Action and Use of 


7 


Bulbocapnine in and Cattle 


4 


BULBOCAPNINE* (BCN) is the active princi- 
ple of Corydalis sp. and is an alkaloid with 
a long history as a folk remedy for the re- 


lief of such maladies as pain, hyperexcita- 


bility, and hyperesthesia. 

In early tests with small laboratory animals, this 
principle was seen to produce a cataleptoid state in 

frogs, guinea pigs, rabbits, and cats. In relatively 


tion, slowed respiration, and a weakening of the 
heart, this latter effect being especially noticeable in 
cats."’ However, with lower dosages, blood pressure 


species of laboratory animals.” When higher doses, 
ranging up to 60 mg./kg. of body weight, were in- 
jected intraperitoneally in dogs anesthetized with 
= the arterial bleed pressure was reduced an 


30 minutes.’ The I.d.so on utaneous 
injection in mice is 195 mg./kg.” 

The biochemical mechanism of action of BcN is 
not known at this time, but its chemical structure 
somewhat resembles that of apomorphine. Adrena- 
lin and acetyl-B-methacholine chloride were less ef- 
fective in altering blood pressure after BcN admin- 
but the effectiveness of pitressin 
BCN action was 
and by 


istration in dogs, 
and histamine was not changed;* 
abolished by benzedrine in cats and rats,” 
1,2,3,4 tetrahydro-2-naphtylamine in cats.* 

Probably, the site of action is within certain 
brain centers, possibly within the posterior portion 
of the corpus striatum since, when portions of the 


_ brain were injured by electrocautery in mice, injury 


‘to this area resulted in a decreased response to BCN. 
Injury to both sides of the ventral portions of the 
midbrain, to the cerebrum, or to the cerebellum did 
not alter the response to sen." Electroencephalo- 
grams taken over the cortical areas in rabbits after 
the administration of large amounts of sBcNn had 
an initial increase in activity followed by periods of 
low activity during catalepsy. When the concentra- 
‘tions reached toxic levels, these periods were inter- 
rupted by sporadic outbursts of high activity during 

_ Contribution No. 177, Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan. 


nary Medicine, Kansas State University, Manhattan. 
y y 
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convulsions.” Motion sickness has been reported 
prevented or delayed in dogs by scn.° 

Doses of ncn from 1.0 to 1.4 mg./kg. of body 
weight subcutaneously in horses were shown to pro- 
duce a mild state of catalepsy with a moderate 
degree of analgesia lasting 40 to 80 minutes.’ Varia- 
ble, but no untoward, effects were observed on the 
pulse, respiration, and peristalsis. Bulbocapnine 
was considered to have merit in calming horses 
during surgery or painful maladies, but was not 
considered to have the analgesic properties of mor- 
phine. Other work with cats indicated the minimum 
effective dose range of BCN to be 2 to 4 mg./kg. 
with the ratio of the minimum effective dose to the 
minimum lethal dose ranging from 1:15 to 1:57." 
Cataleptoid rigidity and apathy were noticed with 
the minimum effective dose, and occasional miaul- 
ing, vomiting, defecation, and micturition. Lethal 
doses resulted in strychnine-like convulsions. 

Probably, further development of this compound 
for clinical application was not made earlier because 
solutions were unstable unless the BCN was com- 
plexed, as was recently accomplished. While this 
alkaloid may have applications in chemical restraint 
as do tranquilizers, it is not in the tranquilizer 
category since, in the effective dose range, it pro- 
duces a state of catalepsy. 

It was the purpose of this study to ascertain some 
of the possible uses of BcN, and some of its actions 
on body functions. 

The sen was used in a 2.5 per cent aqueous solu- 
tion. The electrocardiograms were made as described 
by Burch and Winsor.* Statistical analyses were 
made in a standard manner.” 


Cats.- —A total of 15 cats was given 15 
mg./kg. of BCN subcutaneously and ob- 
served for 1 day. The cats ranged from 114 
to 5144 kg. in weight, 6 months to maturity 
in age, and were of both sexes. Catalepsy 
lasted from 1 to 2 hours, starting 15 min- 
utes after injection. During this period, 
minor manipulations such as clipping and 
the usual handling were carried out with- 
out difficulty. The cats remained in a fixed 
position unless a fairly strong stimulus 
was applied. Side effects such as nausea or 
purgation were not observed, but most of 
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1—Cat Electrocardiograms as Influenced by 
Bulbocapnine (BCN)* 


Intervals — in seconds 
1 hour after 


administration 
of BCN** 


Before 
administration 
f BCN 


0 
-017 
0 
-068 
-037 
-109 
Axis deviations 
12 deg. + 105 


0 

-037 
-017 
-089 


58 deg. + 58 


Values are + standard deviation. None of the values 
was statistically significant (p > .05). 

*Based on 7 cats; **bulbocapnine dosage used was 
15 mg./kg. body weight. 


the cats salivated immediately following 
administration of the drug. Approximately 
one third of the cats cried out as if emo- 
tionally disturbed. Often the cats would 
snarl on provocation but would not strike. 
Shortly thereafter they again resumed the 
cataleptoid state. 

The electrocardiograms of 7 cats before 
and 1 hour after the above dosage of BCN 
(table 1, 2) did not indicate any embar- 
rassment of cardiac function. No differ- 
ences in the amplitudes and axis deviation 
were discernible, although the R waves 
tended to be larger in most leads. The QRS 


interval appeared lengthened, indicating a 
moderate prolongation of ventricular con-— 
traction time. 

Seven cats were given sufficient sodium — 
pentobarbital solution (32.5 mg./cc.) in- 
travenously to produce surgical anesthesia, 
both with and without a predosing of BCN, 
15 mg./kg. of body weight subcutaneously 
1 hour prior to the administration of the 
anesthetic dose. With the predosing of BCN, 
25.2 + 6.5* mg./kg. of sodium pentobarbi- 
tal was required, whereas 30.5 + 7.5 
mg./kg. was required without. No signifi- 
cant difference (p > .05) was noted be- 
tween these amounts, although the predos- | 
ing reduced the amount required, an aver- 
age of 5.3 mg./kg. The duration and nature 
of the surgical anesthesia did not appear 
to be affected by BCN and lasted 2 to 3. 
hours with or without predosing. However, © 
it was much easier to clip the cats, enter 
the vein, and approximate the dosage of 
sodium pentobarbital needed for anesthesia 
after predosing with BCN, thus providing a _ 
safety factor. 

A cat given BCN, 20 mg./kg. of body 
weight subcutaneously remained in a cata- 
leptoid state when 5 mg. of N-allylnormor- 
phine hydrochloride was given intravenous- 
ly 30 minutes later, indicating that these | 


* + standard deviation. 


TABLE 2—Cat Electrocardiograms as Influenced by Bulbocapnine (Based on 7 Cats) 


Deflections — in millivolts 


Leads 


Wave II 


P 
Before BCN 
After BCN* 


114 + .037 
57 = 875 


Q 
Before BCN .029 + .049 


After BCN 


R 
Before BCN 
After BCN 


Before BCN 271 + 
(5/7) 


After BCN 


Before BCN 


After BCN 
1-** 


(2/7) 


.243 + .214 


.243 + .214 
(5/7) 


.079 + .026 


= 024 
= -114 + .037 


-026 


0 
(0/7) (0/7) 
0 


0 
(0/7) (0/7) 
.193 + .164 
(6/7) 


(7/7 


314 + .241 


263 227 
(7/7) 
-179 + .086 
(7/7) 


071 + .028 -093 = .020 


-100 + 0 -093 + .020 


*Electrocardiograms were made 1 hour after BCN administration. **Denotes the number of inverted T 
waves. ( ) Denotes the number in group showing characteristic; absence means that all in the group had the 
characteristic. Values are + standard deviation, and no significant differences (p > .05) were noted. 
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Wave 
Po 
QRS 
QT ; 
aS Total 
~ 
1 
: — 
9+0 100 + 0 .079 
(6/7) (2/7) (0/7) q 
.136 + .207 029 + .049 02! 0 
(5/7) (2/7) (0/7) 
3 
129 + 160.429 + 171 + 070 
(4/7) (7/7) (7/7) 
186 + 157.507 + .11 .171 + .070 
(6/7) (7/7) (5/7) (7/7) 
171 + .221 .286 + .248 
(4/7) (7/7) 
Same * a -129 + .095 .279 + .184 .286 + .245 .250 + .191 
(3/7) (6/7) (6/7) (5/7) 
.086 + .024 100 + 0 .100 + 0 100 + 0 
7 14+ .0307 093 + 
2-0 


manipulated 


tion, they could be rolled over without dif- 


Pulse rate* 


BCN 
—— Animal dose/Ib. before 15 min. 1 hr. 
1) Grade Jersey, 0.25 mg. 44 80 64 16 


Ib., 7 yr. old, 


2) Grade Angus, 
1.200 Ib., 6 yr. old, 
‘docile’ 


3) Grade Angus, 0.75 mg. 64 68 80 
: 1,090 Ib., 6 yr. old, 
kick’’ 
4) Grade Guernsey, 1.25 mg. 100 72 76 20 
$40 Ib., 2 yr. old, 
“nervous” 
2.0 mg. 60 68 72 18 


Friesian, 1,150 Ib., 
yr. old, ‘docile’ 


1 5) Grade Holstein- 


tion slightly in excess of normal. 


Beyer ee are not competitive, and that 
the site of action of BCN is not similar to 
that of morphine. 

Cattle-—Studies in cattle, with increas- 
ing intravenous doses of BCN indicated no 
zz effects on body function, although 


_ the pulse rate was usually moderately in- 


creased (table 3). 

A group of 12 Hereford heifers was 
brought in from the range and handled 
very little prior to trial. At different times, 
observers (not informed of which heifers 


had been given injections) were able to 


identify 4 of 4 heifers given BCN, 2 mg./Ib. 
body weight subcutaneously, 1 hour before, 
3 of 3 given 1 mg./lb., and 1 of 2 given 0.5 
mg./lb. The onset of signs was approxi- 
mately 15 minutes after injection and the 
treated heifers appeared more lethargic 
than the controis. When the 2 mg./Ib. dose 
was used, the heifers could be caught and 
managed with ease; whereas, the controls 
were generally difficult to handle. The 
treated heifers would recline or could be 
into the reclining position. 
When the heifers were in the latter posi- 


- ficulty. The effect at this dose level lasted 
about 2 hours. No untoward effects were 
observed in heifers given the BCN subcu- 
taneously, but when 2 mg./lb. was given to 
1 heifer intravenously, a transitory un- 
steadiness, dyspnea, and trembling resulted 
for about 2 minutes. Then, the heifer rap- 
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TABLE 3—Observations of Cows Given Bulbocapnine (BCN) intravenously 


Respiration rate* 
before 15 min. 1 hr. 


Ruminal contractions 
per minute* 
before 15 min. 1 hr. 


State of catalepsy* 
before 15 min. 1 hr. 


15 16 4 2 3 


Slight** None 
(would kick but took 
more provocation) 


16 16 1 1 1 


Mod.** Mod. 


nN 
N 


18 20 2 None 


17 21 3 2 None Mod.** Mod. 


Cows 3, 4, and § allowed rectal palpations at 1 hour without the usual struggle. Effects were apparent 
in 5 to 10 minutes. All cows were in stanchions during the observation period. 
*Observations were made immediatcly before BCN injection, and 15 minutes and 1 hour after. **Saliva- 


idly entered a cataleptoid state without 
difficulties. 

A group of clinicians (unaware which 
heifers had been given injections) dehorned 
these heifers at 1144 to 2 hours following 
the subcutaneous injection of 2 mg./lb. of 
body weight of BCN. They were able to se- 
lect all 9 heifers given BCN from the group 
of 12. The treated heifers were restrained 
more easily with the conventional tech- 
niques, struggled less during surgery, and 
appeared to hemorrhage less, probably be- 
‘ause of the decreased struggling move- 
ments. Some degree of analgesia appeared 
to be present. 


The effects of BCN in cats were similar 
to those reported previously,: and the be- 
havior in cattle was similar to that in 
horses.” 

The uses of BCN in veterinary practice 
are restricted to the field of restraint for 
minor operative procedures. Its use may be 
extended to prevent straining such as oc- 
curs with uterine or rectal prolapses, In 
therapeutic doses, the effects on essential 
body functions are minimal, and do not ap- 
pear to be hazardous in use. Bulbocapnine 
differs in action from the tranquilizers in 
that the drug visibly affects animals of all 
temperaments in producing a cataleptoid 
state, and apparently acts on the brain 


None None None 7 


Omg. 50 80 68 14 16 12 2 3 3 None None**None** 
: 
a- 
Discussion 
| | 


centers in a more profound manner than do 


tranquilizers. 


Bulbocapnine injected subcutaneously at 
the rate of 15 mg./kg. of body weight pro- 
duced a state of catalepsy lasting for ap- 
proximately 2 hours in cats, and 2 mg./Ib. 
induced chemical restraint in cattle for a 
similar length of time. Few effects were 
observed on essential body functions in 
either species except for an increased pulse 


Summary 


trocardiog:aphy. Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, 
1955. 
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Heavy Parasitic Infection in an Egyptian Cobra— 
A Case Report 


At necropsy on April 1, 1958, a 4-ft. female Egyptian cobra 
(Naia haje), at the Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chicago, 
was found to have heavy infection by 3 nematode species and a 
_ pentastomid species. The cobra had been in the Gardens for a 
year, having been received on April 9, 1957. Its age was not 
known. 
A nematode egg count of 4,000 was made from a 4-Gm., sample 
of preserved fecal material, using the sugar flotation method. 
The nematodes were identified as: Polydelphus najae (Mosgovoy, 
1951), Hexametra quadricornis, and Kalicephalus parvus Maple- 
gtone. 
ss Three adults of the pentastomic Armillifer annulatus (Baird, 
oom 1853) were recovered from the lungs. 
sd Beeause of the scarcity of fecal samples, none of the parasite 
ss eggs were found prior to necropsy—Benedict J. Jaskoski, Ph.D., 
roe _ associate professor, Department of Biological Sciences, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill. 
wet] 
_ 


The author thanks Mrs. M. B. Chitwood, USDA, ARS, Beltsville, Md., for identi- . 


fication of the parasites. 
a This investigation was supported by a research grant-in-aid from the society of ae 
Sigma Xi. 
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IN A POPULAR farm the follow- 
_ing statements recently appeared: “Our 
present concept of the underlying cause of 
mummified fetus is the presence of ex- 
cessive lethal characters in one of the 
parents. The likelihood of mummified fetus 
£ believed to be much greater when both 
parents are carriers of the recessive 
genes.’”'® Such statements tend to sabotage 
research efforts because they encourage the 
livestock breeder to conceal the fact that 
the condition exists in his herd and thereby 
make herd studies of the problem difficult. 
= may be that genetics are involved in 
fetal mummification, but scientific evidence 


to support such a belief appears to be 
‘inconclusive. 


Review of Literature 


The earliest contemporary report on fetal mum- 
mification was published in 1897. This report de- 
scribed the condition, in 1894, in a cow in a herd 
in which epizootic abortion had prevailed for years. 
Although brucellosis was the disease being studied 
in this report, it was not concluded that Brucella 
organisms were the cause of the abortions; instead, 
the condition was ascribed to other circumstances. 

In 1927, 2 cases of mummified fetuses in cattle 
were reported,” but evidence for heritability was 
not strong. 

In a 1927 report® on inherited defects in livestock, 
investigation did not mention fetal mummification 
or ascribe its cause to a genetic origin. 

In 1930, a Danish veterinary student reported” 
on lethal genes in Red Danish milk cows. Since 
that time, several articles have appeared incriminat- 
ing genetic factors as the cause of fetal mummifica- 
tion; ironically, they all cite the Danish report as 
supporting evidence. The term “mummification” was 
mentioned only once in this report and then in ref- 
erence to the dryness of the bone marrow of fetuses 
dead at term, with stiffened legs, shortened necks, 
and prominent joints.” The Danish worker was 
‘not discussing fetal mummification, but rather muscle 
contracture and ankylosis of fetuses that died at the 
eighth and ninth months of the gestation period. 

In 1944, a list of lethal and sublethal characters 
in farm animals was tabulated, including fetal mum- 
-mification." The only supporting evidence for genet- 
‘ie causes was a reference to the Danish work. 


Dr. Nilsson is a general practitioner in Belvidere, N.J. 
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In 1947, other authors, in a discussion of genetics 
in cattle, referred to the Danish work; however, they 
stated that fetal mummification might possibly be 
allied to muscle contracture and that it was inherited 
as a recessive character. Any basis for their con- 
clusions was not suggested.” 

In another 1947 report,” the problem was consid- 
ered common, affecting about 5 per cent of breed- 
ing females. It was suggested that a hormonal dis- 
turbance or a disruption in the blood supply to the 
fetus had been possible causes. In addition, the 
suggestion was made that cow familities were in- 
volved and that transmission occurred only in fe- 
males. This latter suggestion was also made without 
facts or figures as evidence. 

In 1949, in a review’ of inheritance in reproduc- 
tive efficiency, the Danish work was again cited. 

In 1953, 100 cases of fetal mummification were 
reported. Age of the dam was not considered sig- 
nificant. Recurrence of the condition on the same 
farm was not uncommon (in at least 26% of the 
cases) and on one farm as many as 8 cases occurred 
in 11 dairy cows. One cow delivered a mummified 
fetus along with a normal twin. The condition com- 
monly occurred at 5 to 6 months of gestation. Sev- 
eral possible causes were suggested.”® 

A discussion of fetal mummification appeared in 
Veterinary Record in 1954." In it a correspondent 
reported the condition in a herd of 100 cows where 
7 had given birth to mummified fetuses during 18 
months. In reply to the report, the editor stated 
that mummified fetuses occur sporadically in all 
breeds of cattle, but that the cause is unkown, and 
that it is not associated with any specific infection, 
but that there is some suspicion that it may be 
associated with inherited abnormalities. The editor 
also said that a large number of mummified fetuses 
in a herd is uncommon and it seems likely that those 
reported, and the concurrent abortion and infertility 
in the herd, may have a common cause. 

In 1957, an attempt was made to estimate herit- 
ability of mummified fetuses over a period of 30 
years in a herd of 2,607 cows in which 30 mummi- 
fied fetuses produced by 29 cows and 19 sires were 
observed. The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether cows producing mummified fetuses 
had a incidence of daughters producing 
mumified fetuses than did cows observed and known 
not to have produced them. It was concluded that 
mummified fetuses are not transmitted as a single 
recessive in a simple Mendelian way. Lack of evi- 
dence for a genetic mechanism was understandable 
because mummified fetuses are due to “either re- 
sorption or abortion failure.” Other possible causes 


higher 


Fetal Mummification in Cattle 
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sion of uterus, and the functional state of the 
corpus luteum.° 

_ The annual report of the New Zealand Dairy 
Board (1958) on the status of artificial breeding 
in that country mentions 13 cases of mummified 
fetuses for 1957, or 0.019 per cent of all calves. It 

was inferred that disease was a probable cause 
rather than heredity.’ 

In 1958, 23 cases during 4 years were reported. 
The cause was considered obscure and without 
evidence of any unusual genital disease. Nothing 
was found to suggest any obvious genetic associa- 


In 1959, a total of 23 mummified fetuses recorded 
in 1,509 pregnancies in 504 cows were studied. 
Interpretation of the data at hand indicated that 
fetal mummification was not due to a homozygous 
autosomal recessive gene, but that it might be due 
to a sex-linked recessive lethal gene.* This assertion 
is dependent on all mummified fetuses being male 

_ — which is not the case. 

It would appear that, to date, the theory which 

_ gives serious consideration to a recessive lethal char- 
acter as a cause of fetal mummification is without 
_ published scientific evidence. The theory is quoted 

_ by authors who appear often to be quoting one 
_ another. This last statement is also characteristic 
_ of the replies received by the author in personal 
4 communications on this matter. 

The author has first-hand knowledge of 30 mum- 
mified fetuses, the breeding history of the sires and 
dams involved, and their family pedigrees for several 

i generations. During the past 2 years, efforts to enlist 

- competent aid to evaluate this data have been un- 

suecessful. 

a Treatment and Control 

_ The mummified fetus commonly has died 
after 4 to 6 months of gestation, but due 

_ to failure of estrus and the persistence of 

the corpus luteum it is not suspected until 

late in the gestation period, or after it is 
past, when normal development of the 
_ fetus, body changes incident to parturition, 
and calving fail to occur. For years, it has 
been known that removal of the corpus 
luteum of pregnancy is a satisfactory and 
_ safe method of inducing expulsion of the 
- mummified fetus. Prior to parturition, the 
corpus luteum usually projects above the 
_ surface of the ovary and is easily enu- 
 cleated. 

: Hormonal therapy is a preferred method 
of many to induce expulsion of the mum- 
- mified fetus. The administration of 50 to 
80 mg. of stilbestrol or 5 to 8 mg. of 

estradiol intramuscularly will expel 80 per 
cent of these fetuses in 36 to 72 hours 

and the administration may be repeated at 


48-hour intervals if deemed necessary..* 
However, my experience with repeated 7 
estrogen therapy in treating this condition — 
has resulted in nymphomania in several — 
cows. 

A cow treated to expel a mummified fetus © 
should be observed carefully for the first — 
few days following treatment and examined _ 
at the first sign of straining, because as- 
sistance may be necessary. Recovery fol-— 
lowing expulsion is prompt and fertility _ 
usually is unimpaired. Estrus frequently — 
accompanies expulsion or occurs within a 
few days. Successful breeding of cattle is — 
possible at this estrous period, but it seems =~ 
advisable to defer breeding until the next _ 
estrus. 

If the suieiaiaiiiin fetus remains in the 
cow beyond the normal gestation period, | 
efforts to expel the fetus by bringing the 
cow into estrus and breeding her are often | 
fruitless. Here the problem may be related _ 
to a deeply embedded corpus luteum which 
is difficult to dislodge in its entirety. 

To minimize the economic losses asso- 
ciated with the condition, early diagnosis is 
important. If fetal mummification is diag- 
nosed before dry-off time, the dairyman can 


cow during her dry period, If the cow is — 
still milking profitably, expulsion of the — 
mummified fetus may be induced and the 
cow salvaged for future calf production. In 
any event, early diagnosis can be financially 
profitable to the dairyman and in most 
instances deserving of veterinary interven- | 
tion. 

Cows should be examined at the sixth 
to seventh month of gestation for presence 
of a viable fetus. Verification is made by — 
palpating the middle uterine artery for a 
strong pulse (fremitus) indicative of the 
presence of a live calf. A mummified fetus, 
pyometra, or a neoplasm of the uterus will 
not give the same full arterial pluse of 
pregnancy. It is usually a simple task to 
expel the fetus at 6 to 7 months, just prior 
to the usual dry-off time, since mummifica-_ 
tion most frequently begins with the death 
of the fetus at 3 to 6 months of the gesta- 
tion period. 


Extensive discussions of mummified 
fetuses are found in various texts and re- | 

By reviewing the literature and show- 
ing that evidence is lacking to incriminate 
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c heredity as a cause of fetal mummification, 
I hope to help to remove a stigma placed 

on the breeder of purebred cattle whose 
animals may have produced mummified 
fetuses. 

During 4 years, I have detected 30 mum- 
mified fetuses. They were produced by 
animals above average in conformation and 
milk production. The same dams produced 
80 healthy calves during their lifetime, and 
50 per cent of them have had 1 or more 
healthy calves since the expulsion of a 
mummified fetus. Nothing in my experi- 
ence suggests that fetal mummification can 

_ be propagated by continued breeding of an 
animal that has had a mummified fetus, 


Summary 


Mummified fetus in the dairy cow is not 
uncommon. The exact cause of the condi- 
tion is not known. Although most dairy- 
men have had little or no experience with 
the condition, others have found it to occur 
frequently in their herds. Attempts to link 
heredity with fetal mummification may 
have diminished our opportunities of 
understanding the problem of fetal mum- 
mification by placing a stigma on the cattle 
breeder who has this problem. Conse- 

- quently, he is reluctant to admit that his 

cattle are affected, and study of the prob- 
lem is made more difficult. To date, any 
reference that links heredity and fetal 
mummification appears to be without pub- 
lished scientific foundation. 

Fetal mummification is rarely diagnosed 
except when animals have completed a 

- gestation period without showing any of 
the normal signs of calving. For that 

- reason, a proposal is made that early diag- 
_ nosis and subsequent removal of the fetus 
be accomplished while the cows are still 
producing milk. Such action would 
economical to the dairyman. ive 


be 
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Feline Hip Dysplasia 
aig 

inbred Siamese cats, 

was discovered when 1 cat was 


Feline hip dysplasia has been diagnosed in a family of 14 
Clinical signs were absent. The condition 


radiographed for a possible pelvic Le 


fracture. Because the radiograph revealed hip dysplasia, all avail- _ 


able relatives of cat were r 
be affected—S. Monroe, 
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in the and Treatment 


7 RELAPSES of cows with parturient paresis 


(milk fever) are troublesome to many vet- 


- 


of relapses, 


erinarians and an economic problem to the 
_ dairyman, Veterinarians have been anxious 
to find a solution, not only to the problem 
but also to the problem of 
hypocalcemia in cattle known to be sus- 
ceptible. 
Workers*:* have theorized that parturient 
_ paresis in cattle results from a failure of 
homeostatic factors, principally in the 
_ parathyroid glands, that normally operate 
to maintain blood calcium at a constant 
level even with the tendency toward a drain 
of calcium depletion that occurs at the 
initiation of lactation. This temporary 
homeostatic failure or exhaustion of the 
parathyroid glands in cattle results in the 
syndrome of parturient paresis with signs 
similar to hypoparathyroidism in 
It was suggested in 1955° and again in 
—1956° that dihydrotachysterol* might 
prevent the majority of these relapses. This 
drug is produced by irradiating ergosterin 
to obtain tachysterin, which is then con- 
verted chemically to dihydrotachysterol. 
_ Literature on dihydrotachysterol first ap- 
peared in Germany in 1933, but the pro- 
duct was not available in the United States 
until about A966. Vitamin D and dihydro- 
increase calcium absorp- 
tion from he gastrointestinal tract, mobi- 
lize calcium stored in the skeleton, and in- 
crease urinary phosphorus excretion. 
It has been pointed out that the ratio of 
the effect on phosphorus excretion to that 
- on calcium absorption is greater with di- 


 hydrotachysterol than with vitamin D.1 It 
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has also been suggested!!)4 that vitamin 
D and dihydrotachysterol in the treatment | 
of hypoparathyroid patients may have a 
direct effect on the renal tubular reabsorp- 
tion of calcium, resulting in hypercalciuria | 
in the presence of hypocalcemia. : 

The ambulatory clinic at the University — 
of California had been using dihydrotach- 
ysterol in an effort to prevent parturient 
paresis relapses. The studies reported here 
were made when favorable results were 
not forthcoming. 


Materials and Methods 


of used were Holstein-Friesian 
Jersey (37%), Ayrshire (13%), Guernsey 
(6%), ‘Milking Shorthorn (4%), and Brown Swiss — 
(1%). The diaguosis of hypocalcemia (parturient 
paresis) based on history, clinical signs, and re- 
sponse to therapy, was confirmed by laboratory tech-— 
niques in a number of cases. The drugs used for 
prophylaxis and treatment were dihydrotachysterol, — 
vitamin D, and calcium gluconate. Dihydrotachysterol 
was stored within the temperature range recom-— 
mended by the manufacturer. . 

Sixty cows with parturient paresis were treated | 
intravenously with 500 ml. of 20 per cent calcium 
gluconate and served as controls. Forty cows were — 
treated with 10 mg. of dihydrotachysterol intramus- | 
cularly in addition to 500 ml. of 20 per cent calcium 
gluconate intravenously. Thirteen cows with records 
of parturient paresis were treated prophylactically 
with 10 mg. of dihydrotachysterol intramuscularly 
shortly before (24 hours or less), at, or soon after 
(1 to 6 hours) parturition. Blood was taken at the 
time of treatment for serum calcium determination. 
Five cows received 2 million units of vitamin D 
intramuscularly in addition to 10 mg. of dihydro- 
tachysterol, as recommended in human medical prac- 
tice for the treatment of hypocalcemias shortly be- 
fore, at, or soon after parturition. Blood samples 
were also drawn from these cows for serum calcium 
determinations. 

In a number of cases, serum magnesium and se- 
rum phosphorus levels were determined in addition 
to serum calcium levels. Clark and Collip’s method’ 
was used for serum calcium determination. Denis’ 
method, me by Hawk, Oser, and Summerson,” 
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TABLE 1—Results of Treatment and the Serum Calcium Levels of Dairy Cows with Parturient , a 


Paresis 


Ca* at time of 
clinical signs of 


Ca* at time 


No. of prophy- Ca* at time 


relapses 


Treated with 
Ca-gluconate only 

Treated with 
Ca-gluconate and 
dihydrotachysterol 


Treated pro- 8 
phylactically with 
dihydrotachysterol 


No. of sub- 
sequent cases 
of parturient paresis 


Treated with 
dihydrotachysterol 
and vitamin D 
prophylactically 


was used for serum magnesium levels, and Fiske and 
Subbarow’s method’ for serum phosphorus levels. 
a 


Clinical Data and Laboratory Findings 


The histories were typical for parturient 
paresis. Either the cows were unable to 
rise, or they started to stagger as soon 
as they stood. Shortly before, they had 
no signs of illness. Incidence in re- 
lation to parturition among 85 cows was: 
5 per cent developed clinical signs before 
parturition; 8 per cent, at the time of 
parturition; 12 per cent, within 12 hours 
postpartum; 61 per cent, 12 to 48 hours 
postpartum; 10 per cent, 3 to 7 days post- 
partum; and only 4 per cent, more than a 
week postpartum. 

Average body temperature was 100.1 F., 
maximum was 104.8 (this particular cow 
had been lying in the sun for several 
hours), and minimum was 94.0 F. A more 
detailed body temperature classification is: 
34 per cent had 100.0 F. and lower; 27 per 
cent, 100.1 F. to 101.0 F.; 33 per cent, 
101.1 F. to 102.5 F.; and 6 per cent, 102.5 
F. and higher. Average pulse rate was 
slightly accelerated (82 per minute), rang- 
ing from 40 to 144 per minute. 

The rate of respiration showed tremen- 
dous differences; the average was 31 per 
minute, with a range of 15 to 86 per min- 
ute. Rumination was normal in 21 per cent, 
slighty decreased in 33 per cent, and absent 
in 46 per cent of the cows examined. Blood 
serum calcium levels averaged 4,57 mg./100 
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lactic treatment 


8.2 
(6.0-9.5) 


*Blood serum calcium level in mg./100 cc.; **3 cows; #2 cows. 


parturient paresis of relapses 


4.47 
(4.0-5.0) 


(4.0-4.5) 


9.3 


(9.0-9.5) 


cc. and ranged from 2.0 mg./100 cc. to 7.0 
mg./100 cc. Average serum phosphorus was 
3.04 mg./100 cc. (1.10 mg./100 ce. to 6.0 
mg./100 cc.), and average serum magne- 
sium was 2.97 mg./100 cc. (2.00 mg./100 
cc. to 4.30 mg./100 ce. ). 


Results 


Eleven (18%) of the 60 cows treated 
with calcium gluconate alone had relapses, 
10 within the first 30 hours and 1, 72 hours 
after treatment. There were 7 (17%) re- 
lapses among the 40 cows treated with di- 
hydrotachysterol and calcium gluconate, all 
occurring 12 to 36 hours after the treat- 
ment. Eight (61%) of the 13 cows given 
dihydrotachysterol developed hypocalcemia 
8 to 60 hours after treatment. Among the 5 
cows treated prophylactically with dihydro- 
tachysterol and vitamin D, 3 subsequently 
had parturient paresis. A number of cows 
that had no clinical signs of parturient 
paresis were checked for several days after 
treatment with dihydrotachysterol and 
failed to demonstrate a steady rise of the 
serum calcium levels (table 1, 2). One cow 
(33, table 2), which was treated prophylac- 
tically 8 hours before parturition, developed 
parturient paresis at parturition, and was 
given calcium gluconate plus a second dose 
of dihydrotachysterol. Further relapses oc- 
curred 18, 42, and 52 hours later, on which 
occasions she was treated with calcium 
gluconate only. 
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TABLE 2—Serum Calcium and Serum Phosphorus Levels (Determined at Treatment and on 

Following Days) in 3 Normal Cows and 2 Cows with Parturient Paresis Treated before, at, or 
soon after Parturition with Dihydrotachysterol 


At 
or shortly after 
parturition 


8 hours 
antepartum 


Hours postpartum 


8.5 
4.2 


7.044 
2.3 


2.0 


3.5$(1) 
1.5 


4,03(2) 


4.5$(4) 


4.0%(3) 
a 3.0 


Ca*—serum calcium in mg./100 cc.; P**—serum phosphorus in mg./100cc.; #treated with 10 mg. di- 
hydrotachysterol intramuscularly; $—treated with 500 ml. of 20 per cent calcium gluconate solution intra- 
venously after showing signs of parturient paresis; (1)—14 hours postpartum, (2)—18 hours postpartum, (3)— 


42 hours postpartum, (4)—52 hours postpartum, 


Discussion 


Comparison of the results of treatment 
with calcium gluconate alone and with 
dihydrotachysterol and calcium gluconate 
together shows no significant difference in 
percentage of relapses (18% and 17%). 
Relapses occurred at least 12 hours after 
initial treatment, by which time the effect 
of dihydrotachysterol should have been 
evident. A positive Sulkowitch test at this 
time would be meaningless because a hy- 
percalciuria may be caused by the direct 
effect of dihydrotachysterol on renal tubu- 
lar reabsorption, even in the presence of 
hypocalcemia.** 

We were also unable to demonstrate a 
definite prophylactic effect of dihydro- 
tachysterol, with or without vitamin D, 
in cows with a known history of parturient 
paresis. Eight of 13 cows treated with 
dihydrotachysterol and 3 of 5 cows treated 
with dihydrotachysterol plus vitamin D 
developed parturient paresis within a day 
of calving. 

Previous work from this school!® shows 
a slightly lower proportion of protein-bound 
calcium to total calcium in cows with par- 
turient paresis and may indicate that the 
parathyroid hormone is not the only mecha- 
nism operating in hypocalcemia in cows. It 
has been reported that “there is a funda- 
mental or basic mechanism of calcium 
homeostasis upon which the parathyroid 
hormone acts. Like other glandular secre- 
tions the parathyroid hormone does not 
initiate a biologic process but only plays 
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upon it by speeding or slowing the activity 
over a fundamental pathway.”!” 

These findings and statements resemble 
closely data from investigators’ indicat- 
ing that in human patients there is no 
abnormal proportion of diffusible to non- 
diffusible calcium in hypo- or hyperpara- 
thyroidism. 

More evidence in this direction is given 
by a report which states that diseases of 
the parathyroid glands and of calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism might be related to 
a part of the tricarboxylic-acid cycle, i.e., 
citric acid.? 

A report on 328 cases of parturient pa- 
resis in dairy cows treated with calcium 
gluconate intravenously and dihydrotachy- 
sterol intramuscularly, showed only 7 in- 
cidences of relapse, a rate of 0.0213 per 
cent** as opposed to a previous average 
of 22.8 per cent. In our investigation, how- 
ever, treatment with calcium gluconate 
intravenously or calcium gluconate intra- 
venously plus dihydrotachysterol intramus- 
cularly yielded no significant difference in 
the number of relapses, nor did dihydro- 
tachysterol prevent relapses in cows known 
to be prone to parturient paresis. 


Relapses occurred in 11 of 60 cows with 
parturient paresis that were treated with 


Summary 


**On the basis of the figures supplied in the article, 
this figure should read 2.13 per cent. 
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mee 
(No.) 24 48 72 
ae 18 Ca* 9.5 8.0 8.5 9.5 
- 3.7 4.0 3.0 4.2 4.9 
392 Ca 9.0 10.0 10.5 10.0 
39 Ca 7.5t 9.0 8.0 9.5 
P 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 
~ 
14 Ca 9.04 5.0% 5.5 
P 
= 
> 
4 
i 
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calcium gluconate intravenously ond in 7 
of 40 cows given dihydrotachysterol in- 
tramuscularly in addition to calcium glu- 
conate. Dihydrotachysterol alone failed to 
ss prevent parturient paresis in 8 of 13 cows 
_ with a previous history of hypocalcemia, 
_ and dihydrotachysterol along with vitamin 
D had no significant effect as a prophy- 
J lactic measure in 5 other parturient pare- 
sis-prone cows. 
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Arsenicals Have Limited Value for Dairy Calves 


Arsenicals continue to periodically interest investigators 


working with ruminants, in spite of the preponderance of evi- 
dence that indicates that they have little effect on feed conver- 
sion or gains. Certain early work indicated that arsenicals were 


_ beneficial in reducing diarrhea and improving general develop- 


ment in dairy calves, but later work does not confirm these ob- 


servations in most cases. 


“stress” 


Undoubtedly, some variability in results has been due to 
in experimental animals, since it is well-known that 
arsenicals give their best improvement when used in 


“stress” 


“ situations. Using supplemental arsanilic acid, some workers have 


‘they did find that use of this additive seemed to lower transit 


S found no improvement in gains or in feed conversion. However, 
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WHILE SPAYING heifers has been accepted 
as an unprofitable procedure, experiments 
with such heifers are still reported period- 
ically in both scientific and popular agri- 
cultural These investigations 
appear to be necessary to keep cattlemen 
convinced that the surgical operation is 
economically unsound except under unusual 
circumstances, Also, some of these investi- 
gations yield technical information not 
obtainable with intact animals.*® 

Since nonovarian estrogens are of little 
importance in the open cow,? ovariectomy 
followed by a supply of exogenous estrogen 
theoretically should be a satisfactory physi- 
ologic substitute for the ovaries in feeder 
heifers. The absence of estrus and possible 
pregnancy would be advantageous to beef 
producers. In practice, neither diethylstil- 
bestrol (DES) nor any other estrogen has 
made the performance of spayed feedlot 
heifers superior to, or even equal to, that 
of intact ones given a similar treatment.?® 
In experiments with DES in spayed heifers, 
little attention has been given to the 
changes in the genitalia, whereas rate of 
gain and feed efficiency have been con- 
sidered in detail. 

This experiment was designed to study 
the effects of DES on the genital organs of 
ovariectomized heifers and to determine if 
such effects are manifested uniformly dur- 
ing the postimplantation period. Since 
spayed animals are more sensitive to estro- 
gens than are sexually mature intact ani- 
mals,?° the exaggerated responses of the 
former should aid in detecting and evaluat- 
ing changes due to DES in intact females. 
Currently, this hormone is not recom- 
mended for use with breeding stock, but 
there is little scientific work concerning the 
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Fig. 1—Uterus from a nontreated heifer (left) 

and 2 uteri from treated heifers. Oviducts are 

greatly enlarged. 

extent to which the drug would be injuri- 

ous. The determination of those reproduc- 

tive abnormalities due to DES and those due 
to other causes has been difficult. 


Materials and Methods 


Twenty-seven Hereford heifers were 
weaned when 8 months old and spayed 10 
days later through an incision in the para- 


TABLE 1—Number of Heifers Given 
Diethylstilbestrol 


Time of 
slaughter* 


Controls, 18 mg. implant 
no DES of DES 


3 6 5 weeks 
3 6 10 weeks 


3 6 15 weeks 


*Time of slaughter after initiation of the experiment. 


lumbar fossa. After allowing another 10 
days for recovery from surgery, the heifers 
were randomly allotted to treatment 
groups (table 1), and DES was administered 
by the deposition of pellets subcutaneously 
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TABLE 2—Uterine Weights in Grams 
Time of 
slaughter 


18 mg. implant 
of DES 
60-100 

83 


Control, 
no DES 


21-32 
21 


26-29* 
28 


Range 28-41 
average 35 


~@One uterus weighing 66 Gm. from an incompletely 


Range 5 weeks 
average 
70-88 10 weeks 
78 


73-115 
96 


Range 
average 


15 weeks 


_ spayed heifer not included in these data. 


near the base of the convex surface of the 
right ear. A sufficient amount of growing- 
fattening diet was fed to produce a daily 
gain of about 1 lb. per animal. The heifers 
were slaughtered and their carcasses were 


_ salvaged for food at intervals after the be- 


ginning 


of the experiment (table 1). 


_Estrogenic stimulation was evaluated by 
comparing anatomical changes in the heif- 


ers before and after slaughter. 


Results and Discussion 


The only visible aftereffect of surgery 


was stiffness for a few days in certain 


heifers. Probably, this was due to resistance 
to restraint during surgery rather than to 
peritonitis, because recovery occurred with- 
out treatment. At slaughter, blood clots in 


_ the process of being walled off and absorbed 


were found in the posterior sublumbar 
region of 3 heifers. These clots were about 


4 inches in diameter and were indicative 


of the hemorrhage that followed removal 
of the ovary. No histologic sections were 


_ made of these lesions. 


The uteri from the untreated heifers 
varied in weight from 21 to 41 Gm. with 
the exception of 1 uterus which weighed 
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TABLE 3—Average Teat Lengths in Centimeters 


Time of 


18 mg. implant 
slaughter 


of DES 


Control, 


5 weeks 
10 weeks 


4.8 
4.1 
4.7 15 weeks 


66 Gm, The heifer from which this uterus 
came was incompletely spayed as evidenced 
by a fragment of ovarian tissue 1 cm. in 7 
diameter attached to the utero-ovarian 
ligament. The probability of incomplete _ 


spaying is higher in cattle than in some —_— 
other species because the operation in cattle ie: 
is done under local anesthesia rather than | 
under general anesthesia which renders _ 
the patient immobile, and because the ovary | 

is not visible prior to extirpation. Com- e 
pleteness of ovariectomy cannot be checked 
in cattle,? as it can in rodents by employ- _ 
ing vaginal cytology.® As can be seen from | 

the data (table 2), uterine weights of the © 
control heifers remained fairly constant _ 
after spaying. The uterine weights of the 
treated heifers also remained rather con- | 
stant through the experimental period, in- 
dicating fairly uniform stimulation from 

the implanted DES pellet. 

Twelve oviducts were enlarged, with an 
accumulation of fluid in their lumina | 
(fig. 1). The longest of the affected ducts — 
was over 14 inches, which is almost 3 
times the normal length. Eight of the 
enlargements occurred in treated heifers 
and 4 in nontreated heifers. Both oviducts __ 
were affected in 1 heifer (treated) only. 
Isolated ductal diverticula, of which there 
were many, were not counted. The relative 
diameter of abnormal ducts was increased : 
much more than was the length. This Pies ‘ 


— 
is no DES 
3.2 
7) mye 
; ; _ Fig. 2—Untreated heifer (left) and treated heifer with greater teat development due to DES - ae 
treatment. 


~ 
= 


phenomenon did not occur in all of the 
heifers, nor was it limited to treated 
heifers; however, the increase in size was 
- more prominent in the treated heifers than 
in the untreated ones, an indication that 
= accentuated, rather than caused, the 
condition. Histologic sections revealed 
edema with increased glandular develop- 
ment in the affected oviducts. Probably the 
enlargements were due to injury from 
- ovariectomy with subsequent closure of the 
- ductal ends. Thereafter, any fluid secreted 
into the lumen by glands in the walls could 
not escape. As far as could be determined, 
the anatomical abnormality had no physi- 
ologic effect on the heifers. To eliminate 
the possibility of enlarged oviducts after 
spaying, one could attempt either to re- 
move the entire oviduct or to leave it in- 
tact. 
The differences in teat development be- 
_ tween treated and nontreated heifers were 
marked (fig. 2). The teat lengths (table 
3) varied directly with teat diameter, teat 
hyperemia, and udder size. 
An attempt was made to separate the 
parenchymal mammary tissue from the 
mammary fat (table 4). The task became 


TABLE 4—Average Mammary Weights in Grams 


Control, 18 mg. implant Time of 
no DES of DES slaughter 


990-1,640 1,006-1,996 5 weeks 
1,337 1,479 


1,406-1,575 1,276-1,868 10 weeks 
average 1,500 1,508 
ange 900-1,000 950-2,000 15 weeks 
average 950 1,541 


| ~al more difficult as the heifers grew older be- 


cause of a greater intermingling of the 2 
z types of tissue. The udder weights of the 
_ treated heifers tended to vary directly 
- as the length of treatment, whereas those 


_ of the nontreated heifers tended to vary 


indirectly with the time interval after 
spaying. None of the control heifers had 
milk in the teat cistern (lactiferous 
sinus), whereas 2, 3, and 5 of the treated 
i slaughtered at 5, 10, and 15 weeks, 
respectively, had milk. The presence of 
milk in virgin heifers has not been com- 
monly reported as a side effect of DES usage 
in animal nutrition, although small amounts 
might easily escape detection. 
Edema of the external genitalia (labia 


306 


Fig. 3—Untreated heifer (left) and treated heifer 
with perineal edema due to DES treatment. 


vulvae) was marked within 3 weeks after 
the beginning of the experiment (fig. 3). 


This phenomenon seemed to be due to an > 


edema of the vulva and perineal region, 


as well as to a relaxation of pelvic liga- | 


ments, giving the treated heifers the ap- 


pearance of being in estrus. 


An effort was made to measure the © 


lumbosacral angle and classify the heifers 


accordingly. This was discontinued because 
the treated heifers varied greatly within 
a few days, in regard to this angle and the 
height of the tailhead. Any conclusions that 
might have been made would have been 


subjective and debatable. The treated and — 


control heifers could not be differentiated © 


by using this criterion at any time without 
ithout 
error. 
pod 
Summary and Conclusions 


Since ovarian hormones are important in 
the development and maintenance of the 
genital organs, one would suspect that the 
uterus, udder, and teats would shrink in 
size after ovariectomy. 

In the 18 experimental heifers used in 
this investigation, the udders had some 
tendency to shrink, but the teats and uterus 
remained about the same size after ovari- 
ectomy, for the duration of the experiment. 
These anatomical structures were compared 
in spayed heifers allotted to 3 groups for 
slaughter at 5, 10, and 15 weeks after 
spaying, 

The effects of diethylstilbestrol in spayed 
heifers were markedly increased uterine 
size, teat development, and edema of the 
perineal region. Because of these results 
in spayed heifers, particular attention 
should be given to the above-mentioned 
anatomical areas when the effects of DES 
are studied in intact heifers. 
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_ Physalopteran Infection in an Orangutan 
A MALE ORANGUTAN (Pongo pygmaeus) was found dead in his 
- ee cage at the Lincoln Park Zoclogical Gardens in the early morning 
» <= of, of Aug. 8, 1958. When found, he was in the normal sleeping posi- 
ss tion with a small piece of plaster clutched between the thumb 

and forefinger of the right hand. 

Prior to death, the orangutan 
appeared to be in good physical 
condition, of normal weight and 
activity; His age was 8 years and 
9 months. He had been received 
at the Gardens on Dec. 9, 1949, 
when he was 1 year old. 

Necropsy on Aug. 12, 1958, re- 

aled gross abnormality of the 

art; the probable cause of death 
1—Abbreviata causasica was heart failure. 

There was heavy infection by 
Abbreviata caucasica von Linstow, 

1902, a physalopteran nematode. The esophagus was impacted 
with the nematodes, and others were found in the trachea and 
_ stomach. A total of 276 worms were recovered (fig. 1). The 
_ stomach is the normal habitat of this parasite although other 
species of this genus have been reported from the esophagus and 
trachea. It is possible that migration of some worms occurred 
‘a - after death since the orangutan had died about 6 hours before 
_ removal from his cage. 
&. eres Prior to death, examination of fecal samples of the host had 
not revealed the presence of infection. Abbreviata caucasica has 
a been previously reported only from Africa, where it occurs in 
man and the monkey. 
Arthropods serve as the intermediate hosts for this and other 
_physalopteran nematodes although the life cycle of A. caucasica 
has not been fully elucidated.—Benedict J. Jaskoski, Ph.D., as- 
professor, Department of Biological Sciences, Loyola Ni- 
versity, Chicago, Il. 


The author thanks Mrs. M. B. Chitwood, USDA, ARS, Beltsville, Md., for 


‘fication of the nematodes. 
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Observ ations on the Treatment of 


Fractures of the Long Bones 


FRACTURES of the long or weight-support- 
ing bones in large animals present unique 
problems in treatment. Because of their 

weight, ordinarily large animals must be 
able to stand to prevent the development 
of decubital ulcers on protuberances of the 
body and head. Also, to allow the digestive 
processes to proceed normally, most large 
animals must be able to remain in the 
standing position for certain periods of 
time daily. In man, and in small animals, 
this is not as serious a problem. Because 
of these factors, many types of devices and 
- restraints have been attempted to achieve 
= of fractures and, at the same 

time, to allow limited use of the affected 
leg. Unfortunately, many of the methods 
attempted have been “borrowed” from 
methods used in man or in small animals, 
with considerable difficulty attending their 
use. 

This report includes a review of meth- 
ods of the treatment and of the clinical 
results obtained in 151 consecutive animals 
with fractures of the long bones presented 
for treatment at the clinic (College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Iowa State University). 
Only fractures of the weight-supporting 
long bones are discussed, with the excep- 
tion of inclusion of the carpal and tarsal 
bones, since they function essentially as 
weight-bearing members. Fractures of the 
fibulae, second and fourth metacarpi and 
metatarsi, and of the sesamoids and patel- 
lae are excluded. A certain number of ani- 
mals listed as destroyed (table 1, 2) were 
not treated, since no attempt at reduction 
was made; the owners merely wished to 
have the animal examined carefully and 
an opinion expressed concerning’ the 
chances of recovery, functional use if re- 


From the Department of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterinary Medical Research Institute, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State University, Ames, Pub- 
lished as paper 202, 


in Large Animals 


R. L. LUNDVALL, D.v.M. 


covery was possible, and the cost of treat- 
ment before deciding to have the animals 
euthanatized. In the case of fractures in 
the bovine species, a few grade or feeder 
animals were presented for treatment, most 
of which were sent to slaughter by the 
owner without attempts at treatment. Also, 
a number of purebred cattle were sent to 
slaughter after examination, because of 
economic factors or because of a poor 
prognosis. 

Good functional recovery indicates that 
the fracture healed with no marked distor- 
tion and with very little interference with 
motion; fair functional recovery indicates 
that the fracture healed with some distor- 
tion and/or limitation of motion, but that 
the animal was suitable for a pet or for 
breeding purposes without any special care. 
Poor functional recovery indicates consid- 
erable distortion, paralysis, limited motion 
of the leg, or, in some cases, amputation of 
the leg, although some animals proved to 
be of value as broodstock following amputa- 
tion. 

Certain observations made during review 
of these cases in regard to treatment and 
prognosis are not evident unless each case 
is reviewed in detail. Some animals were 
euthanatized, or died of a toxemia or sep- 
ticemia as the result of necrosis of the leg 
distal to the site of the fracture. In most 
cases, this resulted from interruption of 
the blood supply to the distal portion either 
by compression or by severance of major 
vessels by the fractured ends of the bone. 
This was especially true of fractures of the 
metacarpus and metatarsus. 

At the beginning of the observation pe- 
riod, most compound fractures were treated 
by reduction in a Thomas splint, or by a 
plaster-of-paris cast applied with a window 
cut into the cast over the site of the skin 
wound. Results with either method were 
not too favorable, and different techniques 
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were attempted to increase the survival 
rate. Intramedullary pins and plating with 


stainless steel plates and screws were first 


2 


tried in a limited number of experimental 
animals. They were found to be of value 
when applied to certain selected clinical 
cases. However, osteomyelitis, and diffi- 


culty in avoiding joint capsules in the in- 
-sertion of the pins and screws, limited 


their use. 
reinforced 
plied over a 


plaster-of-paris cast ap- 
compound fracture, and 


changed at intervals as exudate accumu- 


lated or as the cast became soft, was found 
to be the most satisfactory method used. 
A certain number of fractures of the 
femur were found to respond to stall rest, 
with no restraining device being used, al- 
though some distortion of the leg could be 
expected to result on healing. This was 
especially true in the case of fractures of 
the distal epiphysis of the femur in calves 
and colts. Finally, clinical results indicated 
that much better results were to be ex- 
pected in treatment of immature animals 
than in mature ones, and that animals in 
the last half of pregnancy or in a stage 
of heavy lactation offered a poorer progno- 
sis than nonpregnant and nonlactating ani- 


TABLE 1—Clinical Results of Fracturs Treatment in 
Horses and Ponies 

Results as to 

functional use 


Location Good Fair Poor Euthanatized Died 


Phalanges 
Simple .... 
Compound .... 
Metatarsus 
Simple 
Compound 
Tarsus 
Simple 
Compound ................ 
Tibia 
Compound 


Metacarpus 
Simple 
Compound 
Radius 
Compound 
Ulna 


Standardized Procedures 


Through trial and error, several stand- 
ardized procedures have been developed 
that are useful in the most commonly en- 
countered types of fractures. Several of 
the methods require little, if any, special- 
ized equipment or skilled help and, there- 
fore, are applicable to field use; other tech- 
niques must necessarily be performed with 
hospital facilities. Thomas splints, plaster- 
of-paris casts, intramedullary pins, stain- 
less steel plates and screws, through-and- 
through fixation pins with and without the 
concurrent use of a plaster-of-paris cast, 
and support of the animal with no attempt 
at reduction have all been used. It has been 
found that all of these techniques have 
some merit, but because of problems in ap- 
plication, aftercare, and certain mechanical 
problems, the more involved techniques 
are not satisfactory for routine use. It has 
also been observed that treatment of cer- 
tain types of fractures is not economically 
or esthetically sound. 

Thomas splints and certain modifications 
of them have been widely used in the treat- 
ment of fractures. However, results ob- 
tained in large animals have not been as 
satisfactory as those obtained in small ani- 
mals because the necessity of making the 


TABLE 2—Clinical Results of Fracture Treatment in 
Cattle 


Results as to functional use 


Euthanatized 
Siaughtered 


Compound .. 
Metacarpus 
Simple .......... 
Compound 
Radius 
Simple ........... 
Compound .. 
Humerus 
Simple 
Compound 
Total 


* Amputated. 


~ 
— 
1 3 2 Phalanges 
2 
2 1 Compound .. 1 1 3° 1 
: . 7 2 3 
4 
Humerus 
1 15 5 5 9 6 
29 7 16 13 - 
> a 


will usually attempt to use the affected leg 

to support weight, the pins must be ex- 
tremely strong and rigidly fixed in the 
medullary cavity, and added support by © 
means of a plaster-of-paris cast or a _ 
Thomas splint is necessary. Jonas pins, _ 
although their use has been limited, _ 
show some advantage in that they may be 
inserted at the site of the fracture. How- 
ever, additional support to the fractured 
leg is also necessary with their use. 

Plating with stainless steel plates and 
screws has been used in a number of cases. 
Aseptic techniques and added support are— 
necessary for good results. Plating has 
proved to be a fairly satisfactory method 
of handling certain types of fractures, — 
especially transverse fractures with loss — 
of bone substance. It has been observed — 
that the plates and screws must usually 
be removed at the end of 5 or 6 weeks be-- 


TABLE 3—Type of Used in 


Horses 


| 


Phalanges  «......... 
Metatarsus .... 


Thomas splint + 


plaster/paris 
+ plaster/paris 


Supporting 


Transfixion pins 
crate 


plates + plaster- 


Plaster-of-paris 
of-paris 


cast 
Intramedullary 


Thomas splint 
Stainless steel 
pins 

| No treatment 


~ 
Nr 


Metacarpus 


Humerus 
Scapula . 
Totals 


w 


splint strong enough to support the ani- 
mal’s weight leads to mechanical difficulties 
in shaping the splint to the desired form. 


There are also problems in obtaining mate- 
rial of light enough weight that is mallea- 
ble and yet sufficiently strong. Second, be- 
cause of the amount of body weight that 
is borne by each leg, decubital ulcers com- 
monly form at the junction of the leg and 
the trunk. A Thomas splint applied to the 
hind leg will also interfere with defecation 
and urination if it is not properly applied 
or adjusted, This splint has the further dis- 
advantage, especially when applied to the 
hind leg, of extending the total length of 


cause the screws tend to loosen, apparently — 
from an aseptic necrosis, After removal, 
it is necessary to support the leg in a cast 
for a further period of 4 to 10 weeks. Plat- 
ing is not satisfactory in the presence of 
osteomyelitis. If the infection can be con- 
trolled within a few days, satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained. If the infection per-_ 
sists, sequestra formation, bone resorption, 
and loosening of the screws occurs within 
a relatively short time. 
Through-and-through (transverse) pin- 


ning with stainless steel pins and external — 
bars has been used in some experimental — 
animals and in a limited number of clinical © 
cases. It has been observed that the pins | 
and bars by themselves are not sufficiently | 
strong to support the animal, with few 
exceptions. A more satisfactory method is _ 
the simultaneous use of a plaster-of-paris — 


the leg sufficiently so that the animal is 
unable to stand and walk easily, or to re- 
gain a standing attitude from a recumbant 
one. The Thomas splint has proved most 
useful in fractures in calves, and in frac- 
tures of the tarsus and tibia in horses 
when used as a supporting device with the 
concurrent use of a plaster-of-paris cast. 


Intramedullary pins have been used in a 
few clinical cases, but primarily in experi- 
mental animals. From observations made 
upon these animals, wider use of the pins 
might be advisable. Certain technical dif- 


ficulties concerning insertion, and the ne- 


cessity of giving added support to the frac- 
tured member for some time after insertion 
of the pin(s), preclude widespread use. 


Osteomyelitis commonly follows insertion _ 


of an intramedullary pin, even with the 
most rigid aseptic techniques used at the 
time of insertion. It is possible that this is 
blood-borne in origin. It has also been nec- 
essary to open joint capsules to insert pins 
in certain locations, and this is usually re- 
garded as undesirable. Since large animals 
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cast enclosing the protruding portions of 


TABLE 4—Type of Fracture Treatments Used In 


Cattle 


= 


Thomas splint 
Thomas splint +4 
plaster cast 
Plaster-of-Paris 
Intramedullary 


Amputation 


Phalanges 
Metatarsus 


N | No treatment 
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rubbed into the skin, has been proved to 
control most superficial bacterial infec- 


tions. Further padding of protuberances, 
such as the carpus, tarsus, and fetlock, 


the pins, and the external bars. Some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced with osteomye- 
litis, either present at the time of reduc- 
tion or developing after the fixation pins 


have been placed. If this persists, delayed 
healing, and necrosis and resorption of 
bone surrounding the pins, prevent proper 
immobilization and callus formation may 
not occur. 

Support of the animal in various types 
of slings has been employed in the treat- 
ment of fractures of the long bones, espe- 
cially those of the radius, tibia, and femur. 
External and internal fixation has been 


with additional layers of soft materials is 
unnecessary and usually it results in more 
difficulties in maintaining an even pressure 
and in keeping the fracture reduced. 
Compound fractures present some prob- | 


lems when plaster-of-paris casts are used, . 


since infections of the soft tissues and of 
the bone itself are usually present. How- 
ever, windows cut into the cast to allow 
drainage and dressing of the skin wounds 


are not advisable in most cases, because 
edema of the soft tissues results from 
lesser pressure at the windows, and this 
is followed by exuberant granulation and 
necrosis. In addition, the windows tend to 
weaken the cast at critical points. a. 

A considerable amount of exudation is to — 
be expected at sites of skin wounds in 
compound fractures. This is ordinarily of | 
little consequence, provided that 
wounds have been carefully cleansed prior — 
to applying the cast and that appropriate 
antibiotic or sulfonamide therapy is insti- 
tuted. The cast must be removed and re- | 
placed at intervals because the cast softens 
from the exudate as it collects under the — Bc 
cast. However, several casts have been 
placed over compound, comminuted, in- 
fected fractures and allowed to remain in 
place for periods of up to 7 weeks without 
serious, adverse results. Some skin necrosis 
can be expected to occur under the exudate, __ 
but again it is of no consequence provided _ 
general symptoms of septicemia or toxemia 
do not develop. The body temperature and a 
local heat over the site of the fracture _ 
seem to be fairly reliable guides to the 
necessity of removal of the cast and re-- : 
placement. 

Healing is usually considerably slower 
following a compound fracture than in | 
the case of a simple fracture. Also, ma- | 
jor nerve and blood supplies are more apt | 
to be interrupted, leading to necrosis of 
the leg distal to the site of the fracture. 

The plaster cast should extend from be- | 
low the coronary band to a point prefera- _ 
bly including the joint above the site of 
the fracture. If the cast does not extend 
down over the hoof wall, edema of the skin __ 
and subcutaneous tissues, followed by ne- 
crosis, will rapidly occur below the lower | 
limits of the cast. Usually, it is preferable 
to carry the cast quite high on the leg to 


employed concurrently in some cases. The 
usual type of sling is not satisfactory in 
most cases. The animal supported in the 
sling will often attempt to walk, and either 
slide partially or completely out of the 
sling, or twist the sling and the supporting 
chains or ropes until its entire weight is 
borne by the sling. When the animal’s en- 
tire weight is borne by the sling, decubital 
ulcers form, or respiratory and digestive 
difficulties may occur. A more satisfactory 
- support may be made by constructing a 
crate sufficiently large to enclose the ani- 
mal, narrow enough to prevent turning, 
and strong enough to support the animal’s 
- weight. A padded bar is placed behind the 
animal so that it may lean or “sit” upon 
this for rest and support. A heavy canvas 
sling is placed under the animal’s body, 
but not touching it. When the animal de- 
cides to rest, it will usually lean into the 
bar behind it, or slump down into the body 
sling for short periods of time. 
Plaster-of-paris casts, made of commer- 
cially available plaster-of-Paris impreg- 
nated bandage and reinforced with metal 
bars, have been found to be the most sat- 
_isfactory reduction devices, both from the 
standpoint of results and that of ease of 
application. Certain principles in applica- 
tion must be followed for satisfactory re- 
sults. Primarily, the cast must be absolute- 
ly form-fitting, with no pressure points. 
To achieve this, it is best not to use pad- 
ding to any extent. Single or double layers 
of orthopedic stockinet, or a single layer of 
orthopedic felt is sufficient padding for use 
under this type of cast. The hair of the 
leg is not clipped, to furnish further pro- 
tection; in the case of compound fractures, 
only the immediate area around the skin 
wound is clipped to allow proper cleansing 
and debridement. Sulfanilamide powder, 
applied rather thickly to the hair and 
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add support to the whole leg. It is not al- 
ways possible to include the joint above 
the site of the fracture, especially in frac- 
tures of the radius, tibia, and the femur. 
In such cases, additional supporting de- 
vices such as a padded crate or a modified 
Thomas splint are often necessary. 

The plaster cast should be especially 
thick at the carpus and tarsus, and for 
some distance above and below these areas, 
as most strain is placed on the cast at these 
points. The usual reinforcement used, and 
probably the most satisfactory because of 
its tensile strength and light weight, is 
duraluminum bar stock, 1% by 1 inch. Two 
reinforcing bars are usually used on the 
front leg, 1 lateral and 1 medial. On the 
hind leg, 3 bars are used, 1 medial, 1 lat- 
eral, and 1 posterior. The bars should be 
long enough to extend from the ground 
surface to the top of the cast. The inner 
layer of the form-fitting cast is applied, 
and when it has hardened sufficiently so 
that finger pressure does not depress it, the 
shaped bars are placed in position, and ad- 
ditional plaster-of-paris impregnated band- 
age is applied to bind the bars firmly in 
position. 

Plaster casts are often split to check 
healing, or to be used as temporary splints 
once the healing process has proceeded 
past the soft callus stage. It is necessary 
to assure that the split cast be reapplied 
to the leg, exactly as before, and in such 
a way that no separation of the halves of 
the cast occurs. If the split cast does not 
conform exactly to the contours of the leg, 
or if a space is left between the halves, 
edema and skin necrosis are apt to occur. 

The length of time a cast or other re- 
straining device should be left in place 
will vary considerably. Fractures in young 
animals heal much more rapidly than in 
adult animals. Colts and calves several 
months old may develop a firm callus for- 


“+ 
mation in as little as 3 weeks, in cases of 
simple fractures or epiphyseal separations. 
On the other hand, it is not uncommon to 
keep a cast on an aged animal for 8 to 10 
weeks, even in the case of a simple frac- 
ture, and then follow this with a splinting 
device of some kind for another 4 or 5 
weeks. Comminuted fractures take some- 
what longer to heal, and compound frac- 
tures commonly require a minimum of 8 
weeks to form a firm cailus. Plating and 
fixation with internal or external pins 
slow down callus formation to a considera- 
ble extent. The general condition of the 
animal has some influence upon healing. 
Bonemeal or other properly balanced cal- 
cium and phosphorus supplements are 
thought to be indicated during the repair 
process. 

With few exceptions, prognosis as to the 
final results of treatment cannot be ac- 
curately made for several days after treat- 
ment has been instituted. In some cases, a 
much longer period of observation is 
needed to determine the prognosis. The 
exceptions are those cases of epiphyseal 
separation in young animals, which usually 
heal without much distortion or limitation 
of motion if properly reduced; fractures 
into the joints, which usually result in 
interference with normal joint motion, and 
in the case of fractures extending into the 
tarsal joint are apt to terminate fatally; 
and those cases that are obviously hopeless 
because of a severed blood supply or be- 
cause of extensive bone or soft tissue dam- 
age. The future use and the sentimental 
and economic value of the animal has some 
bearing upon the prognosis. Some animals 
(tables 1 and 2) responding with good and 
fair functional results would have had no 
value as racing or show animals, but were 
valuable as broodstock or as pets although 
some distortion or limitation of motion 
resulted. 


Blood and Spinal Fluid Examinations Do Not Aid 


Scrapie Diagnosis 


Hematologic and biochemical tests failed to demonstrate any 
significant difference between the blood of 10 clinically healthy 
and 10 scrapie-affected goats of comparable age and sex. Similar 
tests showed no significant difference between the cerebrospinal 
fluid of 3 clinically healthy goats and 5 scrapie-affected goats.— 


J. Comp. Path. & Therap., 70, (April, 1960): 197. 
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tual ry in, 


from Voided Urine by Direct C ulture 


Robert W. MENGES, D.v.M., M.P.H. 
rs Bruce D. ROSENQUIST, D.V.M. 


™ A PREVIOUS report,®> a method was de- 
- scribed by which urine for direct culture 
in a leptospiral medium could be obtained 
from living animals, The urine was ob- 
tained by puncture of the bladder through 


the abdominal wall. This method has proved 


successful for small animals, such as dogs 
and cats, and may be applied to young pigs 
and calves, but it is impractical for mature 
swine, cattle, horses, and for man. 

In an attempt to obtain urine from a 
guinea pig experimentally infected with 
Leptospira pomona by bladder tap, the 
guinea pig voided urine on the table, The 
voided urine was drawn into a syringe and 
- 1 drop was inoculated into each of 2 tubes 
of Fletcher’s semisolid medium. Lepto- 
spires, and bacterial contaminants, were 
found in 1 of the culture tubes. A second 
direct culture of voided urine from this 
guinea pig was made and leptospires were 
isolated in pure culture. The urine speci- 
mens were obtained the 123rd and 124th 
days after the guinea pig was inoculated 
with L. pomona organisms. 

Previous studies in this laboratory in- 
dicated that an inoculum of 1 drop, rather 
than 3 drops, of urine per 5 ml, of medium 
was better for the isolation of leptospires. 
This suggested that further dilution of the 
urine might be worthwhile. Voided urine 
from an L. pomona-infected guinea pig was 
diluted 1:10 and 1:100 with buffered 0.85 
per cent saline solution. Then 1 drop of 
the undiluted urine was inoculated into 
~ each of several tubes of Fletcher’s medium® 
and a drop of each dilution was added to 
additional tubes of medium. All tubes in- 
-oculated with undiluted urine were con- 
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taminated, but pure cultures of leptospires : 
were obtained from the diluted specimen. _ B 
This indicated that the use of multiple 
dilutions would be of value, but the prep- 


aration of quantitative serial dilutions was 
not practical for application in the field. | 
A method to obtain bacteria in pure 


culture by dilution was tried many years 


ago.2 The culture was diluted, then single 
drops were put in many separate containers — 


of sterile broth with the hope that 1 of the © 
drops would contain only 1 kind of organ- 


ism. Thus the voided urine dilution studies 
reported here represent a new application 
of a very old technique. 


The purpose of this paper is to present 
the findings on direct culture of voided 


urine samples from guinea pigs experi- 
mentally infected with L. pomona, Wickard, 
by a simple dilution technique. 


Materials and Methods 


Guinea pigs used in this study were ex- 
perimentally infected with L. pomona, 
Wickard.* Young guinea pigs weighing 200 


to 250 Gm. each were inoculated intra- 
peritoneally with 2 ml. 


kidney tissue suspension from previously — 


infected guinea pigs. All guinea pigs in- — 
cluded were proved infected either by isola-_ 
tion from blood between the fourth and © 
sixth day or from kidney, 


at necropsy. 


Urine samples obtained 6 days to 15 
weeks after inoculation were collected by _ 
placing each guinea pig in a small wire 
basket on a clean enamel tray and wait- _ 


ing until it voided urine. It was necessary 


frequently to inject 10 ml. of sterile saline 


solution intraperitoneally into the guinea | 


ai 
Morse 


*This strain was isolated in 1953 by Dr. E. V. 
from the urine of a cow and has been carried by continu- ae 
Ous passage every 4 to 5 weeks in guinea pigs. 


of a 10 per cent | 


urine, or both 


pigs in order to obtain a voided sample. 


No effort was made to sterilize the basket 
and tray before use. The urine was then 
withdrawn from the metal tray with a 
sterile, dry 2.0-ml. syringe and a 1-inch, 
20-gauge needle. One drop of this undiluted 
urine was inoculated into 1 tube contain- 
ing approximately 5 ml. of Fletcher’s medi- 
um. With the same syringe, dilutions of the 
urine were prepared with sterile buffered 
0.85 per cent sodium chloride solution** 
as follows. All but 0.1 ml. of the undiluted 
urine was discharged from the syringe, 
the needle was flamed, and 0.9 ml. of buf- 
fered sodium chloride was drawn into the 
syringe. A few drops of this 1-in-10 dilu- 
tion of urine were expelled and 1 drop was 
then inoculated directly into 1 tube of 
Fletcher’s medium. This procedure was 
continued for a total of 2 dilutions on 5 
specimens, 5 dilutions on 20 specimens and 
11 dilutions on 33 specimens. At first, a 
l-oz. bottle of buffered sodium chloride 


solution was used as the source of diluent 
for each specimen; later, separate 1-dram 
vials of sodium chloride were used to pre- 
pare the first 3 dilutions and a 1-oz. bottle 
was used for the last 8 dilutions. Dark- 
field examinations were performed on 55 
> the 58 urine samples cultured and find- 


ings by the 2 methods were compared. 


Results 


Of a total of 58 voided urine samples 
from 19 Leptospira pomona infected guinea 
pigs, 46 (79%) yielded leptospires. Pure 
cultures were isolated in at least 1 or more 


of leptospiral isolations both in pure cul- 
ture and with contaminating organisms. 
Group 1 includes cultures inoculated with 
undiluted urine and with the first dilution 
from 58 samples. Group 2 represents the 
second dilution for these 58 samples and 
the third dilution of 53 of them. Group 3 
includes the fourth and fifth dilutions of 
these 53 samples. The last 3 groups are 
dilutions 6 and 7, 8 and 9, and 10 and 11 on 
33 of the 58 samples. Leptospiral isolations 
increased as the urine became more dilute 
up to the sixth and seventh dilutions with 
28 (42%) of the 66 tubes positive in pure 
culture. The number of positive cultures 
that were contaminated decreased after the 
fourth and fifth dilutions. As the urine 
became more dilute, the number of con- 
taminated cultures that failed to yield 
leptospires decreased steadily; the number 
of cultures which had no growth in- 
creased gradually. The optimum dilutions 
appeared to be between the fourth and 
seventh dilutions; in fact, only 1 of the 
positive samples would have been missed 
above this point. 

Darkfield examinations performed on 55 
of the 58 specimens. Leptospires were ob- 
served in 33, 2 of which failed to yield 
positive cultures. However, leptospires were 
not found on darkfield examination of 12 
samples that were positive by culture. Both 
samples in which leptospires were detected 
by darkfield, but not isolated in culture, 
were heavily contaminated in all 12 tubes, 
1 with a rapidly growing Pseudomonas 
strain. The dilutions in which leptospires 


TABLE 1—Findings on Direct Culture of Voided Urine from Guinea Pigs Experimentally Infected 
with Leptospira pomona 


Leptospires isolated 


Negative 


Urine samples 
Group..1—undiluted 
& dilution No. 1 .... 
Greup 2—dilution No. 
Group 3—dilution No. 
Group 4—dilution No. 
_ Group 5—dilution No. 
_ Group 6—dilution No. 


Pure culrure (%) Contam.* 


No growth (%) Contam. (%) 


3 100 
14 53 
22 35 
15 18 
21 17 
26 18 


*Contaminated. 


tubes in 42 (91%) of the positive samples. 
The individual tube findings have been 
summarized (table 1) into 6 groups to show 

_ the approximate dilution, within the range 
_ of 11, which yielded the highest percentage 


**Prepared by adding 160 ml. of Sorenser’s buffer soiu- 


tion to 1,840 ml. of 0.85 per cent of sodium chloride solu- 
tion. 


were isolated from the 12 samples negative 
on darkfield examination are shown (table 
2). Since some of the samples were not 
diluted through the eleventh tube, no con- 
clusions can be drawn; however, leptospires 
were isolated from 1 sample only in the 
tube inoculated with undiluted urine. The 
remaining 11 samples were positive by the 
second or third dilution. 
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Total 
No. 
106 34 32 15 14 33 
66 28 42 5 8 27 
66 18 27 4 6 7 
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Discussion It is of interest, however, to 
In these studies, no special efforts were as to the approximate dilution of the urine 7 ) a 
made to avoid bacterial contamination dur- in the tubes of Fletcher’s semisolid medium. 
ing collection of the voided urine samples; To determine this, the average number of > 
7 the most adverse conditions were used to drops in 1.0 ml. of undiluted guinea pig — 
-- provide an “acid test” for the method in urine were counted. This was found to be — 
7 the hope that it would prove practical for 30 when the syringe was held at a 25- 
field application on cattle and swine. degree angle. Therefore, each drop was 
In attempts to isolate leptospires from equal to approximately 0.033 ml. It was 
- bovine urine by inoculation into young observed that the number of drops per mil- — 
guinea pigs, it was found’ that more con-_ liliter varied greatly depending on the 
sistent results were obtained when the angle at which the syringe was held. For 
urine was diluted (2:1) with buffered (pH each dilution, 1 drop (0.033 ml.) of urine © 
7.2) distilled water. More recently, isola- Was inoculated per tube, and each tube con- 
tions were obtained! by direct culture of tained approximately 5.0 ml. of medium. 
urine samples diluted to 10-4. Thus the urine in the first or undiluted tube _ 
‘In the urine of patients with Weil’s dis- had an approximate dilution of 1:153. 
ease, low titer entibodies have been ob- In addition to the dilution factor as an 
served to have an inhibitory effect on the aid to decrease contamination, the medium 
leptospires.° Removal of antibodies from and the relatively low incubation tempera- 
the urine by absorption increased signifi- ture (28-30 C.) may not favor the growth 
 eantly the number of successful isolations of bacteria, especially in the higher dilu- 
by guinea pig inoculation. The inhibitory ef- tions where the numbers may be small. 
fect of antibody on leptospires in guinea pig Contaminated tubes should not be dis- 
kidney suspensions have been demon- Carded, because leptospires may grow well | 
strated.* In this laboratory absorption of with some bacterial contaminants. In a few 
urine from a canine Leptospira canicola instances, the only positive tubes were the 
carrier prior to inoculation into hamsters contaminated ones. In kidney cultures, on 
did not increase isolations significantly. several occasions, leptospires were observed == 
Leptospira canicola was isolated from un- rowing well with Salmonella typhimurium. 
absorbed urine samples with titers as high In this laboratory, limited studies with 
as 1:512, voided urine from cows indicate that if 
Since this method does not provide quan- are is taken in collection of the sample, 
titative dilutions, carry-over of leptospires contaminating organiims appear usually in 
undoubtedly occurs. However, the primary the cultures inoculated with the lower urine — 
: objective of the study was not to develop dilutions. The vulva of each animal was 
- accurate quantitation of the number of swabbed with sterile cotton and water and 
leptospires present, but to devise a simple @ midstream sample collected in a sterile | 
method, which would be practical for field Wide-mouth, 1-pint glass jar. 
application, of isolating leptospires in pure This method is practical and should be of — 
culture from contaminated specimens. = value for the isolation of leptospires from — 


TABLE 2—Findings on 12 Samples of Guinea Pig Urine, Negative on Darkfield Examination for 
Leptospira, Which Were Inoculated Undiluted and Diluted into Fletcher's Medium 

Urine dilutions 

4 16 10 


Guinea Weeks after 
pig (No.) inoculation 


304 
294 
291 
293 
300 
304 
297 
293 
325 
320 
320 
320 


+4 


ce c 
c 
c 


+c 


DROW Ww 


+ = Leptospiral growth; — = no leptospiral growth; c = contaminated; +* = leptospiral growth and 
bacterial contamination. 
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Summary 


suspected human cases and from both ill 
and carrier cattle, swine, and other large 
animals. Previous studies*® indicate that 
in a majority of cases voided human urine 
relatively free from contamination can be 
obtained. The first reported isolation of L. 
-pomona from man in the United States, 
- was obtained by direct culture of a mid- 
_ stream voided urine sample‘, The method is 
not recommended for dogs as the bladder 
tap technique is easily performed and a 
_ sterile specimen can usually be obtained 
without difficulty. 
an 
2 


A method for isolation of leptospires by 
direct culture of voided urine involves prep- 
aration of a series of 11 dilutions of the 
voided urine in buffered saline solution 
with 1 syringe, and inoculation of 1 drop of 
- each dilution into 5-ml. amounts of Fletch- 
-er’s medium. Leptospires were isolated 
from 46 (79%) of 58 voided urine samples 
from 19 Leptospira pomona-infected guinea 
pigs. A pure culture of leptospires was ob- 
tained in 42 (91%) of the 46 positive sam- 
ples. The voided urine dilution technique 
should be of value in detecting leptospiral 
carriers among cattle and swine herds, as 
well as for isolation from the urine of in- 
fected persons. 


- 
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Predictive Effectiveness of the 


Aptitude Test 


Eldridge E. SCALES, ED.D. 


The battery consists of 3 parts: (1) 
reading comprehension, to measure scholas- 


THE PROBLEM of the best selection of vet- 
erinary medical students is one of long 


standing. During the last decade, the in- 
creasing number of applicants and rising 
costs of equipment, faculty, and facilities 
have heightened the seriousness of this 
and effort are de- 


tic aptitude as it relates to reading speed — 
and comprehension with scientific reading 
materials; (2) science information, to test 
the student’s fundamental education and 
information in the basic sciences, and to 


problem. More time 
manded of admissions committees to select measure retention of past learning; (3) 
the best applicants. Postadmission decisions verbal memory, to measure student’s ca- tans 

center around problems of retention, with- 
drawal, probation, and counseling of stu- TABLE 1—Correlations Between Test Scores and 
dents. Proper selection can often prevent first Semester-Obtained Grades for Entering 

- traumatic experiences of some students and Group of 1952 Through 1955 

aid the instructor in working with Correlation with first 
those whose work is unsatisfactory. semester grades 

This matter of selection is of particular beste eae 

- concern at Tuskegee Institute. The fresh- 
man class size is predetermined. The ques- 
tion of whether the veterinary aptitude 
test (VAT) can be employed to select appli- 
cants with reasonable assurance was raised 
by the faculty of the school. One way to 

answer the question is to determine the 

effectiveness of the test as a predictor of 
success. 


Predictor 
VAT® total score 
Reading comprehension 
Scientific information 
Verbal memory 
*Veterinary aptitude test. 


pacity to memorize scientific materials. 
The combined score is derived from the 
total of scores made on the 3 separate parts 
of the test. 

The criterion of success was the grade 
point average at the end of the first semes- 


Purpose 
ter. Grade point averages have been caleu- 


The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the VAT as a 
predictor of success at the end of the first 
semester in the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Tuskegee Institute. 


Method 


Sept. I, 


Beginning in the fall of 1952, each en- 
tering freshman was given the VAT during 
the first week of the semester, VAT is a bat- 
tery of examinations selected because of 
their proved relationship to academic suc- 
cess in the study of veterinary medicine. 
It is valuable in the selection, admission, 
and guidance of students. Generally, it is 
administered prior to the admission of the 
applicant; however, all schools do not fol- 
low this practice. 


Dr. Scales is the director of Institutional Research, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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lated as A = 40, B = 80, C = 20,D = 10, 
and F = 0. Taking the 87 freshmen of. 
1952 through 1955 as a base group, corre-— 
lations between VAT scores and first semes- 
ter grades were computed. A regression 
equation was obtained based on the VAT | 
total score. 

First semester predicted grades for the 


freshmen of 1956, 1957, and 1958 were cal- 


culated using the regression equation de- | 


TABLE 2—Relationship Between Predicted Grades _ 
and Obtained Grades for the 1952-1955 Group, | 
_1956, 1957, and 1958 Classes a 
Correlation based on Vv AT 


total score regression 
of equation for freshmen 


No. 


Entering class of: freshmen 


1952 - 1955 
1956 


of 1952 - 1955 
0.56 
0.45 
0.48 
0.35 


1957 


Ten™ 
| 
34 
20 


and 


1958* 


TABLE 3—Means and Standard Deviations of VAT Scores for the Classes of 1952-1955, 1956, 1957, 


1952-1955 
106.6 

24.01 
46.7 
30.6 
22.98 


N 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 


$2. 


VAT** total score 
Reading comprehension 
Scientific information 
Verbal memory 

First semester grade 


6.6 26 


9.1 26 


N 
it 
10.2. 26 34.4 #72.4 


5.7 26 23.9 


1958 
M 
109.1 
22.7 


22.8 


1956 
M 
106.4 


1957 

M 
103.3 
32.6 
46.9 
23.8 
20.8 


S.D. 

10.04 

6.8 

Ly 
7.3 


S.D. N 
14.6 34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


S.D. 
13.9 
8.3 
4.6 
7.6 


476 «(9.1 
5.6 


*The differences between these groups are of such proportions ‘that they probably do not account for dif- 
ferences in the correlations between predicted and obtained grades. 
N = number of students; M = mean; §.D. = standard deviation. 


termined on the 1952-1955 group. The pre- 
dicted grades were compared with the ob- 
tained first semester grades (table 1). 


4 
Results 


As expected, the vAT total score is a 
_ better predictor of grades than any single 
- subtest. The regression equation for pre- 
- dicting first semester grade is: 


_ Predicted first semester grade = 
0.26 (vat total score) —6.7 
7 The predicted first semester grades of 
. entering classes of 1952 through 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958 were computed using 
the regression equation. Obtained grades 


= 4—Percentage of Students Who Did Not 


Earn Their Predicted Averages at the End of the 
First Semester 


a Entering class of: 
1952-1955 1956 1957 
N=87 N=2 N=34 N= 20 


Percentage with 
predicted grade of 
B who failed to 

earn a grade of B. 


0% 0 % 


Percentage with 
predicted grade of 
C who failed to 
earn a grade of C. 
Percentage with 
predicted grade of 

D who failed to 

earn a grade of D. 52.4% 
“N = number of students. 


16.7% 15.8% 


38.5% 53.3% 


were then correlated with the predicted 
grades (table 2). 

The correlation coefficients of 0.45, 0.48, 
and 0.35 for the 1956, 1957, and 1958 
classes, respectively, are to be compared 


with the correlation coefficient of 0.56 for 
the 1952-1955 class. Significance of differ- 
ence tests revealed no signficant differences 
between these correlations. The means and 
standard deviations for these years are 
presented (table 3). 

The classes of 1952 through 1955 com- 
prise the group upon which the regression 
equation was based, The differences be- 
tween the groups studied probably do not 
account for the differences in the correla- 
tions between predicted and obtained grades 
for these years. 

A comparison of obtained and predicted 
grades (table 4) indicates that the original 
group of 1952 through 1955 had 6.7 per 
cent of the freshmen with predicted grades 
of C who failed to earn a first semester 
grade of C. There were 52.4 per cent of the 
freshmen of this group with predicted 
grades of D who failed. No student with a 
predicted grade of B failed to earn a first 
semester grade of B. These percentages are 
to be compared with similar percentages of 
the other 3 groups under study. 


Summary 


In an effort to ascertain the effectiveness 
of the veterinary aptitude test (VAT) as a 
selection instrument in the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute School of Veterinary Medicine, the 
VAT total score was found to be the best 
single predictor of end-of-first-semester 
grades. There was no significant “shrink- 
age” in predictive efficiency over the years 
studied. This fact should be encouraging 
to those attempting first-semester predic- 
tions. 


Anaplasmosis Losses Continue 


Anaplasmosis continues to be one of the nation’s major live- 
stock disease problems Louisiana reported death losses of $4 mil- 
lion last year and total losses of $8 million. The nation’s loss is | 
estimated at $50 to $75 million per year.—Breeder’s Gaz., 125, 


(June, 1960): 22. 
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The Fluorescent Antibody 
Diagnosis of Rabies — 


Guest Editorial 


The fluorescent antibody technique has 
received wide acclaim because it allows 
direct, visual observation of antigen- 
antibody reactions which previously had to 
be analyzed by complex biological indicator 

systems such as laboratory animals. The 
chief merits of fluorescent antibody tech- 
nique, as applied to rabies, are speed and 
accurate diagnosis. The normal amount of 
time required between submission of a 
specimen and a final report is approxi- 
mately 5 hours. Accuracy is inherent since 


this technique allows immunochemical visu- 
alization of rabies antigen. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to demonstrate rabies virus in brain, 


independent of the presence of Negri 
bodies, and in salivary glands. Postexposure 
rabies treatment in man with vaccine is 
facilitated by rapid diagnosis and can be 
discriminately initiated in a matter of 
hours. 

Rabies immune serum, usually of equine 
origin, is fractionated to extract the 
gamma globulins which, in turn, are coupled 
with fluorescein isothiocyanate, a fluores- 
cent dye. The combination of fluorescein 
isothiocyanate and gamma globulins is 
commonly referred to as a conjugate. This 
conjugate is then dialyzed to remove the 
excess fluorescein isothiocyanate which has 
not been bound by the serum proteins, 
purified by absorption with acetone- 
extracted tissue powder, and stored frozen 
until use. 

An ultraviolet light source is the heart 
of the fluorescent antibody equipment sys- 
tem. Such a light source is essential because 
fluorescein isothiocyanate will emit its 
characteristic apple-green luminosity only 


intensive light source, such as a mercury 


vapor burner, is required because the light 

is passed through a series of complex 
filters. This ultraviolet light is then re- 
flected to a cardioid darkfield condensor 
and ultimately through the specimen being © 
examined. An ordinary microscope is used 
for observation, but an oil immersion ob- 
jective with a numerical aperture of less 
than one is preferable; also, provision must 


be made to employ ocular filters which will _ 


protect the operator’s eyes from ultraviolet 
burn. 


The staining procedure is quite elemen- © 


tary, but must be carefully controlled. 


Brain and salivary gland tissue are har- 


vested as they would be for ordinary rabies 
diagnosis. Fresh or frozen tissue are pref- — 
erable, since glycerin preservation and 
formalin fixation interfere with the staining 
reaction. Impression smears are acetone- 
fixed on ordinary glass slides for 4 vhours | 
at —20 C. The conjugate is applied to the © 
tissue smears and the slides are then incu- 


bated in a moist chamber for 30 minutes at | 


37 C. After incubation, the slides are 
washed in phosphate-buffered saline solu- 
tion to remove any conjugate which has not 
been bound by rabies antigen on the slide. 
Finally, the slides are dried, and coverslips 
are mounted with glycerin which has been 


adjusted to pH 9, The high alkalinity of _ 
the glycerin is essential to assure efficient | 


fluorescence. Examination of the slide is 
similar to any other microscopic examina- © 
tion; however, efficiency of interpretation — 
is gained only through experience. The 
presence of rabies virus is indicated by 
areas of brilliant green fluorescence against 
a blue-gray background of normal tissue 
fluorescence. 

At present, the fluorescent antibody tech- 


nique is used in certain research labora- __ 


tories and state diagnostic laboratories. 


The greatest factor which prevents wider ae 


utilization of this test at present is the — 
high cost of equipment necessary to produce © 
suitable reagents, e.g. refrigerated centri- 
fuge, spectrophotometer, 
balance. The cost of an ultraviolet light 


source as well as aecessory equipment, such __ 


as specialized filters, also makes it difficult 
for all but larger, well-endowed laboratories 
to adopt its use. It is quite probable that 
future availability of acceptable commer- — 
cially prepared conjugates will obviate the 


need or much of the supplementary equip- — . 


ment and refinement of ultraviolet light - 
sources will bring the cost — the essen 


and analytical 


-Inten illuminated with ultraviolet light. An 
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technique within reach of smaller labora- 
tories. 

Thus, the fluorescent antibody test 
emerges as an exciting advance in the di- 
agnosis of rabies. When properly executed, 
this technique establishes a highly specific 
diagnosis on test specimens within a few 
hours. The World Health Organization and 
the Communicable Disease Center of the 
U.S. Public Health Service are actively en- 
couraging the adoption of this procedure 


in diagnostic laboratories, and CDC is im-_ 


plementing training programs in the use 
of the test. Those who have developed this 
new and useful test point out that exacting 
standards of performance, equipment, and 
reagents are necessary and these are re- 
lated, among other factors, to the adequate 
training and proficiency of the diagnosti- 
cian.—Roger E. Wilsnack, D.V.M., United 
States Public Health Service, Wildlife Ra- 
bies Investigation Station, 


Poynette, Wis. 


credit should be given when credit i is sig persons who have con- 
tributed in only a small way to the reported work should not be 
considered co-authors but should be acknowledged in a footnote. 
It is not to the credit of an author, nor is as yeaa & —— 


ry 


when pew a limited amount of work is pita 9 


Veterinary Service Emphasized by Some 
Advertisers, De-emphasized by Others 


Veterinarians have long chafed under the advertising pro- | 
grams of firms promoting sales of veterinary products directly to _ 
farmers. Although veterinarians generally have not objected to 
advertisements and promotions advocating use of feed additives, 
worm treatments, and medications that can be applied with a 
reasonable degree of effectiveness by farmers, they have objected 
to advertising and promotion of products that might be easily 
misused in unskilled hands, 
Another serious objection has been the conspicuous omission, 
in advertisements, of reference to veterinarians in connection 
with disease problems. Compare this with human medicine where 
even the label on a bottle of aspirin admonishes the user to con- 
sult his physician if symptoms persist. Advertising that, fr 
omission, de-emphasizes veterinary service tends to defeat good 
disease control programs. 
We commend the firms that recognize the worth of veteri- hae 
narians and suggest in their advertisements that professional = 
veterinary advice be sought, especially those who have made in-| Pre 
tensive efforts, through their advertisements in farm publica- 
tions, to encourage farmers to consult veterinarians and use their ri i vader 
services. “ans 


7 
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Increase in Funds for Veterinary Colleges 


During the 10-year period 1949 to 1959, funds for veterinary colleges increased 
to approximately three times the 1949 level ($5,434,917 to $15,987,706). However, 
the 1949 funds supported 18 schools while the 1959 funds support 20 schools. 

The relative amount of support from state appropriations was approximately 
the same during these years, but a marked increase occurred in grants and gifts 
(5.2% of the total school budgets in 1949; 16% in 1959) and a corresponding per- 
centage decline occurred in the amount obtained from fees and services (18% in 
1949; 9% in 1959). 

The amount spent for research (16% of the school budgets in 1949; 25% in 
1959), and other services (5.6% in 1949; 10% in 1959) increased sharply. During the 
10-year period, the amount of money spent for research increased 4.6 times; for 
other services, 5.3 times. The amounts allocated to administration, teaching, and 
extension increased approximately 2.5 times during the 10-year period. 


Funds for Veterinary Colleges __ 
RESOURCES 1949 ’ 1959 
State appropriations .. $4,167,419 $11,952,684 
Grants (federal and others) 281,871 2,567,874 
Fees and services 985,627 1,467,148 


BUDGET 
Administration 498,131 $ 1,194,174 
Research 4,005,649 
Extensions 445,488 1,145,860 
Other 1,600,631 

Total $5,434,917 ‘$15,987,706 


FUNDS FOR VETERINARY COLLEGES 


Obtained from ayy! Spent for eae 
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United States and Canada—1959 


Financial support for veterinary colleges in the United States and Canada is 
derived from state and provincial appropriations (75%); grants, including federal 
appropriations and gifts (16%); and from fees and services (9%). 

Of the total resources, approximately 50 per cent is allocated to teaching, 25 
per cent to research, and the remainder to other services such as extension and ad- 
ministration. 


Source Amount 


State appropriations? $11,952,684 
Grants (federal, others)? 2,567,874 
Fees and services® ............ 


Total .... $15,987,706 


1Includes regional payments from other states. - 


*Federal grants, $901,317; gifts and other grants, $1,037,684. _ 


3Includes student fees, clinic fees, and other services. 


Budget 


Per cent of 

Item Amount total budget 
7 1,194,174 7.5 
8,021,408 50.0 
4,005 649 25.0 
Extensions’ 1,145,860 7.5 
Total $15,987,706 100.0 

diagnostic laboratory operation. 


“Includes plant maintenance at two institutions. Gir 


COLLEGES IN 1959 
Used for 


Administration 


$ 11,952,684 


Grants (federal & other Research 
$2,567,874 


Fees & services Extension 
$1,467,148 


= 


i~ 


_ AVMA Council on Education — 1960 
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most of them were located within wensele. 2 
Chronic inflammatory reaction of minimal to 
moderate severity was present in the nasal _ 
laminae propriae of the monkeys—[A. M. | 
Allen: Occurrence of the Nematode, Ana- 
trichosoma cutaneum, in the Nasal Mucosae 
of Macaca mulatta Monkeys. Am. J. Vet. | 
Res., 21, (May, 1960): 389-392.] 
Diagnosing B,. Deficiency in Individual Swine 
‘Twelve fertile and 10 barren sows were ability of an incorrect classification may be — 


+ 


Nasal Parasites in Monkeys 


The nasal passages of 17 rhesus monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta) were examined histolog- 
_ and 6 were found to be infected by 
Anatrichosoma cutaneum. The nematodes 
were located in the squamous epithelium and 

_ the lamina propria of the nasal mucosa. 

- Some of the nematodes of the lamina propria 

or; evidently were free in the connective tissue; 


given 250 ug. of vitamin By intramuscularly. 13 to 19 per cent when the ratio is applied to — 
individual animals to detect sterility associ- — 
ated with a vitamin B.: deficiency. Sows in 

these herds should have ratios of 0.60 or — 
greater to have at least a 93 per cent chance © 
of producing living offspring —[G. L. Fred- 


Blood samples were taken prior to the injec- 
tions and 24 and 48 hours after the injections. 
Serums were assayed for vitamin By. It ap- 
peared that there was a relationship between 
vitamin B: and the reproductive failures 
studied, and that the ratio of preinjection to 


discriminator of this relationship of the 
vitamin B,, status of individual sows than 
preinjection serum levels by themselves. 
Discriminant analysis revealed that the prob- 


In this first year of publication, the 1959 
annual incorporates a wide variety of sub- 
jects pertaining to veterinary medicine 

hich are discussed as reviews of current 
literature. Most topics concern diseases of 
large and small animals, but a liberal amount 
of space is devoted to general topics. 

Special articles, dealing with the problems 
and projects of veterinary medicine in sev- 
eral countries, make up the first 40 pages 
and seem to be directed principally to vet- 
erinarians engaged in regulatory and public 
health activities, as are the sections on bru- 
cellosis and tuberculosis. 

Especially valuable to the veterinary prac- 
titioner are the sections dealing with preven- 


erick: A Relationship Between Vitamin Bu 


and Reproduction, and a Method of Diagnos- — 


ing Vitamin B: Deficiency in Individual ae, 4 


Swine. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (May, 1960): — 
478-481.] 


tion and treatment of various diseases and 


the chapters dealing with topics such as _ 


radiology, pharmacology, and therapeutics. 

The section on new drugs and appliances 
concerns products available in Great Britain, 
although their counterparts may be obtained 
in the United States. Like the section on 
legal matters, this section has limited useful- 
ness in countries other than Great Britain. 

The book is indexed adequately, and each 
of the 44 authors, most of whom are in Great 
Britain, is an authority in his particular field. 
—[The Veterinary Annual. Edited by W. A. 
Pool. 363 pages; illustrated. Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., exclusive U.S. 
agents. 1959. Price $8.75.] 


Fie 
jj. ——New Book 
The Veterinary Annual 
; 


Law for the Pet Owner 


This book is one of a series of 50 dealing 
with specialized legal subjects. Sections per- 
taining to purchase and sale of pets, gifts, 
warranties, general liabilities, liens, licensing, 
and advertising are included. 

Written in nontechnical style, the book can 
be readily understood by the layman. Infor- 
mation relating to specific situations will 


prove to be especially valuable. For veteri- 
narians who deal with pet owners or for pet 
owners themselves, the book is worthwhile. 
—[Law for the Pet Owner. By David S. Ed- 
gar, Jr. Legal Almanac Series No. 49. 92 
pages. Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 1960. Price $1.00, 
paperback; $2.00, clothback.] 


The Aetiology of infective Diseases 


Professor Lovell strives to emphasize the 
constantly changing nature and relationship 
of diseases in both man and animals. It is 
the author’s intent to make his reader aban- 
don any tendency to think of each disease 
as a separate entity. 

Among the subject areas of Part 1 are 
the normal bacterial flora in animals, im- 
munity to diseases, and the instability of the 
host-parasite relationship. 

Part 2 deals with factors in infectious 
diseases. Age, sex, and changing diet of the 
host are discussed in correlation with many 


Clinical Veterinary Surgery 


This book on operative procedures is a 
companion to volume I, published last year 
and reviewed in this JourNaL (Oct. 1, 1959: 
400). The publisher’s note expresses the hope 
that this work will enable the veterinary 
surgeon to approach operative surgery with 
a greater degree of confidence. This reviewer 
feels that their objective will be achieved. 

Transatlantic differences are likely to be 
encountered; for example, the Ward Finne- 
more needle is not likely to be familiar to 
North American workers, and the statement 
that catheterization of the bull cannot be 
used is somewhat sweeping. For removal of 
penile neoplasms, casting and epidural an- 
esthesia are recommended in contrast to the 
North American technique of employing 
either a pudendal block or tranquillizer and 
local infiltration. 

It is to be hoped that in the next edition 
the authors will include more on abdominal 
surgery in the horse and also orthopedic 
surgery in this species, for such techniques 
are being employed with increasing fre- 
quency in equine practice. 

The occasional typographical error has un- 


diseases. Fungal infections, effects of trauma, 
stress, and fatigue and their treatment with 
properdin and adrenocorticoids, and infec- 
tions involving a live vector as well as a 
pathogen complete the list of general areas 
covered.—_[The Aetiology of Infective Dis- 
eases with Special Reference to the Subsidi- 
ary and Important Nonspecific Factors. By 
Reginald Lovell. 136 pages. Angus and 
Robertson, Ltd., London, England. 1958. 
Price about $4.00 (adapted from review in 
Nature, 186, (May 21, 1960): 581-582).] 


fortunately crept into the text; for example, 
“maternal” is incorrectly spelled on page 80, 
and the French worker referred to on page 


111 is “Marcenac.” The first reference on 
page 393 is incorrect. 

The illustrations add clarity to many of the 
techniques described; for example, those de- 
picting the “roaring” operation are excellent. 
The chapter on surgical procedure could be 
read by everyone with benefit, and the state- 
ment, “While cleanliness is paramount, re- 
sults are also dependent upon surgical meth- 
ods of gentleness and rapidity of working so 
that handling of the tissues and exposure 
are reduced to the minimum,” should be 
memorized by all veterinary students. 

For greatest value, this volume should be 
consulted along with volume I. The authors 
are to be commended for producing a much- 
needed text on veterinary surgery.—[Clini- 
cal Veterinary Surgery. Vol. 2. By A. C. 
Shuttleworth and R. H. Smythe. 393 pages. 
Illustrated. Charles C Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1960. Price 
$9.00|—F. J. M1Lne. 
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Review of Foreign Animal 
Quarantine Progroms 


Fr foal A special group to review U. S. animal 
quarantine programs has been appointed by 
pe Dr. L. C. Heemstra, director of the Animal 
Inspection and Quarantine Division of the 

Agricultural Research Service. 
Dr. Heemstra requested the review to 
assure that the Animal Inspection and Quar- 
i. _antine Division is taking every possible ac- 
4 tion to protect the United States from foreign 
animal diseases. The six group members 
a were selected from various fields so that sev- 
- eral aspects of the division’s activities could 

be studied. 

Although the present system of animal 
quarantine has successfully protected against 


several important animal diseases for the a 


last 50 years, increased travel and trade, and 


high-speed international jet air freight, have a fi: 


made the job much more complex. 

Members of the review group are: G. S. 
McIntyre, director of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Lansing; Dr. W. A. 
Hagan, director, USDA National Animal 
Disease Laboratory, Ames, Iowa; Dr. W. R. 
Krill, dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, 


- Ohio State University, Columbus; Dr. J. R. 


Hay, director of professional relations, AV- 
MA, Chicago; Col. Fred D. Maurer, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Walter Reed 
Medical Center, Washington, D.C.; Dr. C. L. 
Campbell, Florida state veterinarian, Talla- 
hassee; and group chairman Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, assistant administrator of the 

Young Scientists Show Interest in ee 
Medical Careers 


More than 20 per cent of the 356 young oor 
scientists who were finalists at the Eleventh | we 
National 


this number, 15 want to work in fields other m 
than human medical research and practice: 


Review group appointed by the Animal Inspection and Quarantine Division, USDA Agricultural 
Research Service, to evaluate the Nation’s protection system against foreign animal diseases. 
Group members are from left to right: Dr. Paul Lanphear, Dr. B. C. Swindle, Dr. J. R. Hay, Dr. 
W. R. Krill, Col. F. D. Maurer, Mr. C. R. Ranek, Dr. Claude A. Smith, Mr. G. S. Mcintyre, Dr. 
W. A. Hagan, and Dr. C. L. Campbell. Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, group chairman, took the picture. 


Sept. 1, 


a 


veterinary medicine, nursing, medical tech- 
nology, pharmacy, and psychology. 

The other high school students have chos- 
en physics (13%), engineering (12%), bio- 
logical science (10%), unspecified areas of 
science or research (8%), chemistry (7.6%), 
and teaching in science or mathematics 

- (6%). Six per cent are undecided or in- 
_ terested in areas other than science.—Sci. 

News Letter, 77, (May 28, 1960): 343. 


Dr. J. D. Hatton Promoted 


Dr. James D. Hatton (OKL ’52) has re- 
cently been promoted to a staff position in 
Trade Labels and Standards of Identity in 
Washington, D.C. He was transferred from a 
supervisory position in the New York City 

station of the Meat Inspection Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The appointment of Dr. Al W. Stinson as 
(GA ’56) as assistant professor of veterinary _ 
anatomy made it possible to bring this in- __ 
struction into the veterinary college. yf 

For the last four years, Dr. Stinson was : 
an instructor in histology and embryology =—- 
at the University of Minnesota College of ah 
Veterinary Medicine, where he applied the el 
technique of electron microscopy to research 
on the cytology of bovine uterine epithelium. , 


New Department at Medical ee 3! 
School for Laboratory 
Animal Veterinarians 
The Vivarium, said to be the first grad- 
uate program for laboratory animal vet- 
erinarians, has been established by the Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine of Wake Forest 
College, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
The college set up the department as part 


of its over-all medical research program. Its 


purpose is to train veterinarians in the field 
of laboratory animal medicine for work in 

- medical schools and research laboratories 
where animals are used in experimentation. 
Advanced training in this specialty has _ 


been offered before. 


Dr. James D. Hatton 


Dr. Hatton entered the meat inspection 
service as a student trainee in 1951 at Wich- 
ita, Kan., and served in later assignments at 
Reading, Pa., and Evansville, Ind. 


Change in Department of 
Anatomy at Cornell 
The New York State Veterinary College 


has recently transferred instruction in micro- 
scopic and developmental anatomy of do- 


mestic animals from the Department of 
Zoology to the Department of Veterinary 


Anatomy. 


Candidates will have a two-year training 
period in the five departments of the medi- 
cal school. The Vivarium will be housed in 
a two-story annex to the medical school that 


has facilities for 250 dogs, 60 primates, and 


3,000 small animals, as well as laboratory 
and research work. 

Contract Program Well-Received 

in Indiana 


f A north central Indiana veterinarian, Dr. 
Owen A. Ranstead, was cited in the July, 
1960, National Hog Farmer for his progres- 
sive contract program on livestock health. 

The program was initiated last September 
and has grown slowly because men inter- 
ested in this type of service need time to 
build facilities needed to make it work. The 
swine program is being built with herds of 
100 sows or more. To date, 6 swine farms 
and 5 dairy herds are included. 

Dr. Ranstead’s goal is 10 hog farms and 
10 dairy operations which will give him a 
full schedule of 2 hours each week at every 
farm. 


Presently, Dr. Ranstead is paid a stated 
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a af fee for each hog marketed or kept as breed- 
fae ing stock. He furnishes all drugs and does 
al the vaccinating, performs hemoglobin 
_ determinations on half of each litter when 
they are 3 weeks old, and plans much of 
ase the management. One of the first clients to 
g0oper ate with Dr. Ranstead on a contract 
: _ basis gives him all the credit for improve- 
‘ “inl ment in farrowing rate because of the nu- 
‘trition program he recommended.- —National 
Farmer (July, 1960): 10. 


during their dry periods, plus cost of grain © 
and also of hay in the winter. : 

Sales income is credited to the patron. 
Bull calves are usually sold for veal when © 
about a week old; in early June, they | 
brought $23 each. Heifer calves sold as po- | 
tential milk cows brought $35. ‘ 

The cow pool is owned by J. R. White and — 


managed by Len Stock, a former hardware __ 
store owner and once operator of an auto- _ 


mobile agency.—Feedstuffs (July 9, 1960): 


i Field Test Kit for Antibiotics Available 


= 


‘ - A field test kit for detecting penicillin and 
_ other antibiotics in milk has been developed 
ae at Cornell University. The field kit is simple 
‘a 4 enough for a farmer to test his own cows, 
ee is sensitive to the point of detecting 0.05 
«LLU. of penicillin per milliliter of milk, and 
: versatile enough to be carried about without 
refrigeration. It is expected, however, that 
its greatest value will be to regulatory offi- 
cials and field supervisors. The General 
- Jonics Corporation is producing the com- 
mercial kits of this type-—Feedstuffs (July 
1960): 52. 


Third Cow Pool Underway 
Cow Poot Unperway.—The third 
- commercial cow pool in Iowa is operating 
on 10 acres near Waukon. It provides fa- 
cilities, feed, and labor to cow owners who 
aa - pay to have their cows fed, milked, and 
eared for. 
- The cow pool also contracts with a grade 
A market, handles hauling the milk to mar- 
ket, and keeps production costs down. All 
facilities are new, including loafing shed, 
milking parlor, holding pen, pipeline milk 
pe _ handling system, and a 2,000-gallon bulk 
tank. 
Many pool patrons are producers who are 
a. in areas where no grade A market is 
- available and have been producing for grade 
B markets. They sign a three-year contract 
with the pool and pay a yearly fee of $30 
per cow, cost of feed and breeding fees, and 
a prorated share of costs of labor, veter- 
inary fees, electricity, heat, and supplies. 
Cow owners also pay for transporting milk 
to a grade A market and a management fee 
of 5 per cent of their milk check. There is 
a charge of $3 a month for caring for cows 


Dr. F. C. Mau Retires From ARS at 
Chicago Stockyards 


31, 1960, after 42 years of service with the gat ee 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. He was | 
veterinarian in charge of the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division, Research 
Service, Unio rds, Chicago, IIl 


Dr. Fred C. Mau 


Dr. Mau entered the Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice under the former Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in 1918. His experience in the regula- 
tory veterinary field includes working with 
foot-and-mouth disease, dourine, hog chol- 
era, anthrax, European fowlpest, tuberculo- 
sis, sheep and cattle scabies, vesicular exan- 
thema, and glanders. He assisted in forming 
and amending regulations for the interstate 
movement of livestock. Dr. Mau has also 
written several short articles on the contri- 
butions of federal service veterinarians to 
public and livestock industries. His most re- 
cent article appeared in the University of 
Iowa alumni magazine. 

Dr. Mau is now helping to establish a meat 
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Ae and poultry inspection service in Illinois un- 
der the Illinois State Department of Agri- 
_ culture. His title is Superintendent of Meat 


_ and Poultry Inspection. 


All States Now Ban Raw Garbage 


Raw garbage feeding operations in Con- 
necticut were in violation of the law for 
the first time beginning July 1 when a new 
: —_ act went into effect. This act completed 
the list of continental states to bar the 
feeding of garbage to swine unless it has 
been boiled for at least 30 minutes in an 

approved manner.—National Hog Farmer 


(July, 1960): 14. 


Stilbestrol Patent Profitable 


_ A patent on stilbestrol held by the Iowa 
State University Research Foundation has 
- reaped between $750,000 and $1 million for 
the Foundation. 
_ The idea of feeding low levels of stilbestrol 
_ to beef cattle to stimulate growth was pat- 
ented by the Foundation before 1954 when 
- research proved it effective. A pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer was granted the rights 
to use the patent to produce stilbestrol for 
feed use. The Foundation receives royalties 
from the manufacurer. 

Last year the Foundation had a net profit 
of $125,000 from stilbestrol. Dr. Wise Bur- 
roughs of Iowa State, the developer of stil- 
bestrol feeding, receives 15 per cent of the 
royalties. 

Profits from research patents are unusual. 
In most cases, return revenue is insufficient 
to cover patenting costs.—Feedstuffs (July 
2, 1960): 8. 


Service, is financed with foreign currencies 
accruing to the United States account from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities: 


under the Agricultural Trade Development ‘ag 


and Assistance Act of 1954. 


The grant to the Veterinary Institute of | 
Pulawy is one of seven research grants) _ 
recently awarded by USDA under this 


program. 


Society of Nuclear Medicine Meets 
in Colorado 


The seventh annual meeting of The So- 
ciety of Nuclear Medicine was held at the 


Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo., June 22-25, 


1960. 


information covering every phase of re- 
search, medicine, and surgery as it concerns 
the use of nuclear phenomena in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease. Special em- 
phasis was given to the diagnosis and treat- 


Over 70 speakers presented new scientific 


ment of thyroid disease, therapeutic use of — 


radioisotopes and “tools of *+e trade.” 

The first annual address or the nuclear 
pioneers series was delivered by Dr. Edward 
Teller of the University of California. This 
first address honored the late Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence. 

The meeting was open to all physicians, 
veterinarians, nurses, physicists, technicians 
and other scientists working with, or in- 
terested in utilizing, radioisotopes in the 
health field. All information on the meeting 
was secured through: Mr. Samuel N. Turiel, 
Administrator, the Society of Nuclear Med- 
icine, 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mail-Order Prescriptions 


Condemned by APA and AMA | 


eta The American Medical Association, at a 


USDA Awards Grant for Liver Fluke 
Study 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
awarded $38,698 to the Veterinary Institute 
of Pulawy, Poland, for a four-year study of 
liver flukes. The study will be aimed at 
finding chemical methods of control and 
destruction of the worm parasite of live- 
stock. 

This foreign research, conducted by the 
foreign research and technical programs di- 
vision of USDA’s Agricultural Research 


-- recent meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., con- 


demned mail-order prescription plans, say- 
ing they are not in the best interest of the 
patient. 

After discussing mail-order merchandis= 
ing of prescription drugs with the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Druggists, AMA of- 
ficially stated that “This process requires. 
patients to send prescriptions, sometimes at 
great distance, to the center of drug distri- 
bution. In this process, the direct personal 
relationship which exists between the pa- 
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_ nity level and which is essential to the pub- 
_ lic health and welfare of patients is lost. . 
_ The unorthodox practice of mail-order fill- 
_ing of prescription drugs is not in the best 
_ interest of the patient except where unavoid- 
_ able because of geographic isolation of the 
patient.”"—American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, June 16, 1960. 


California 

SourHERN V.M.A. Sponsors 
Sympostum—A symposium on abdominal 
surgery was conducted at the Ambassador 
- Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., March 15-16 
under the of the Southern Califor- 


Three trustees of the Morris Animal Foundation 
confer at their annual conference in Boulder, Colo., 
July 5-7. Left to right are: Drs. James B. Allison, 
director of the Bureau of Biological Research, 
Rutgers University; William A. Hagan, director of 


National Animal Disease Laboratory, U.S. Dept. of 


Agriculture, Ames, lowa; and George R. Cowgill, 
_ professor emeritus of Yale University and former 
editor of the Journal of Nutrition. The Foundation 
sponsors research in veterinary colleges of the 
country and assists in education of young graduate 
veterinarians through such projects. 


The speakers included Drs. James F. 
Neal, A. & M. College of Texas—corrective 
shoeing of horses; O. R. Adams, Colorado — 
State University, Fort Collins—differential 
diagnosis and treatment of hindleg lame- 
ness in cattle; Mark W. Allam, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—surgery of 
the gastrointestinal tract; W. A. Lumb, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing— 


surgery of the urogenital system; C. Law- _ ; 


rence Blakely, Boston, Mass.—hernia repair; — 
and Jacob Markowitz, University of Toronto, 
Ontario—recent advances in veterinary 
surgery. A panel of the speakers and mod- | 
erator Dr. Crundwell in a question and 
answer session concluded the program. 


Ilinois 


Dr. Frank Kral, professor of veterinary medicine 


at the University of Pennsylvania, conducted a , 


2-day post graduate seminar in dermatology at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago June 12-13. 
Some 200 veterinarians attended the symposium, 
sponsored by Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc. Among 
the participants were (left to right) — Drs. 
Robert E. Storm, Evanston, lll.; F. Kral; Charles H. 
Armstrong, Skokie, Ill.; Lee Schwartz, Chicago; 
and Myron Bernstein, Glencoe, Ill. 


Maryland 
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PREVETERINARY PROGRAM AVAILABLE—A 
preveterinary curriculum is offered by the __ 


College of Agriculture, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. Since the University 
does not have a school of veterinary medi- 


cine, the curriculum fills admission require- 
ments of the Schools of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Georgia and Tuskegee 
Institute. 


Georgia allots 10 spaces and 
Tuskegee 2 to Maryland applicants. 
Students in the preveterinary program 
compete for Georgia and Tuskegee spaces. 
Those who are not among the 12 selected 


seek admission to veterinary colleges in 


nearby states, adjusting their curriculums 
to fill other university admission require- 
ments. 

Students are advised upon entering Mary- 
land’s preveterinary program to decide 
whether they would prefer to continue in 
the College of Agriculture or the College of 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Society Has 63rp ANNUAL 


Meetinc.—About 900 registrants attended 

the 63rd Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
State V.M.S., Jan. 25-27, 1960, at the Hotel 
Paul, St. Paul. 

New officers elected at the meeting are 
- Drs. R. S. Kufrin, Benson, president; Fred 


W. Gehrman, Minneapolis, president-elect; 
V. L. Dahl, Arlington, first vice-president; 

J. N. Karcher, Minneapolis, second vice- 
president; and B. S. Pomery, St. Paul, sec- 
retary-treasure. Dr. A. B. Magnusson, 

- Blooming Prairie, was elected as a member 
_of the Board of Trustees. 


Arts and Science if they do not obtain ad-— 
mission to a school of veterinary medicine. 
Education in another field can then be con- © 
tinued with a minimum loss of time. ae 


land Vet. (June, 1960): 11. 


New oFFicers.—Dr. Donald R. Lynch 
(COR °46) of Frederick, has been elected © 
president of the Maryland State V.M.A., suc- | 
ceeding Dr. Walter Hastings, Jr. (UP ’42), | 
of Cambridge. 

Other new officers are Dr. Charles G. 
Ziegler (UP 734), of Catonsville, first vice- 
president; Dr. 
31), of Salisbury, second vice-president; 
and Dr. Harry L. Schultz, Jr. (UP 50), of | 


Baltimore, secretary-treasurer. 


The section on general practice was © 
opened by Dr. V. L. Dahl, Arlington, second 
vice-president. The speakers and their sub- 
jects were Drs. G. H. Conner, East Lansing, © 
Mich.—bovine surgery; Erskine V. Morse, 
Ames, Iowa—leptospirosis in cattle and 
swine; 
AVMA; and C. T. Mason, Little Rock, Ark. 
—beef cattle practice. A panel discussion of 
problems of general practice was moderated 
by Dr. V. L. Dahl and included Drs. Paul 
Cox, E. H. Connor, E. V. Morse, E. E. Lea- 
sure, and C. T. Mason. 

Dr. John Wright, Hopkins, presided over 


Newly elected officers of 
the Minnesota State Vet- 
erinary Medical Society 
are Dr. Fred Gehrman 
(left), president-elect 
and Dr. R. S. Kufrin, 
president. 
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the first section on small animals which in- 
cluded a motion picture, “Surgery on the 
Juvenile Cataract in the Canine” by Scher- 
ing Corp., and a symposium on immuniza- 
tion for canine distemper, infectious hepati- 
tis, and leptospirosis. Members of the sym- 
 Posium were Drs. George L. Ott, Grafton, 
9 R. V. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Vincent Marshall, Omaha, Neb. The inter- 
rogation panel was made up of Drs. George 
“54 Mather, St. Paul; Ben Porter, St. Louis 
om Park; C. J. Rosell, St. Paul; and John F. 
Donovan, Detroit, Mich. 
A film, “Your Meat Inspection Service,” 
~ =I opened the second section on general prac- 
tice, Dr. R. S. Kufrin, Benson, president- 
elect, presiding. The audit committee report 
was given by Dr. John Busch, Chokio. Dr. 
: S. S. Bjornson, West Fargo, N. D., discussed 
disease problems of swine at terminal mar- 
aay ket; Dean E. E. Leasure, Manhattan, Kan., 
veterinary medicine; Drs. D. F. Fienup, St. 
_ Paul—agriculture in years ahead; and L. J. 
Goss, Cleveland, Ohio—zoo veterinarians. 
- The afternoon session was presided over 
by Dr. John Higbee, St. Paul, and was 
opened with the report of the activities of 
the veterinary examining board by Dr. A 
C. Spannaus, Waconia, followed by Drs. 
Ronald Rosanove, Rochester—penicillin in 
milk; D. E. Bartlett and L. L. Larson, Madi- 
son, Wis.—reproductive problems in cattle; 
E. Eads, Detroit, Mich.—drugs. 
one The second section on small animals, 
presided over by Dr. Fred Gehrman, Min- 
neapolis, first vice-president, heard Dr. 
John F. Donovan, Detroit, Mich.—examina- 
7 tion room techniques; Dr. L. J. Goss, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—care and treatment of exotic 
~~ 4 pets; and Dr. Donald G. Low, St. Paul. 
_ The final sessions, Dr. T. P. Nankervis, 
_ Eveleth, board of trustees, and Dr. Glen 
_ Nelson, New Richland, president, presiding, 
included Drs. J. G. Fling and Daniel Wer- 
ring, St. Paul—disease control programs; 
Harry Johnson, Littleton, Colo.—equine 
practice; a panel discussion on the develop- 
ment of a poultry practice moderated by 
_ Dr. B. S. Pomery, St. Paul, and including 
Drs. W. E. Matteson, Willmar; Francil 
Knippling, Milaca; G. R. Lyon, Pelican 
Rapids; William J. Cameron, Luverne; E. 
R. Holland, Caledonia; G. W. Peterson, 
: ya Willmar; Harry Olson, St. Paul; and R. B. 
_ Mericle, Nevada, Iowa; and Dr. H. C. H. 
Kernkamp, St. Paul—parenteral hematinics 
ts in the prevention and treatment of anemia 


baby pigs. 


“Sept. 1, 1960 


Thirteen veterinarians were honored with | 
life memberships for their 40 years of mem- _ 
bership: Drs. H. C. Butler, Madelia; J.O. 
Carlson, Granite Falls; R. A. Dean, St. 
Peter; E. N. Erickson, Anoka; R. Fensterma- © 
cher, St. Paul; A. L. Lee, Howard Lake; F. 

C. Osborn, LeSueur; J. X. Parent, Foley; 

N. A. Roettiger, Winona; C. T. Tompkins, 
California; Guy VanDuzee, Lamberton; A. _ 
R. Werring, Springfield; and W. T. Williams, _ 
Brooten. 

The 1961 meeting will be held at the — 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 23-25. 


Missouri 


Missourt V.M.A. CoNvENEs IN 68TH AN- 
NUAL MEETING.—The Feb. 21-23, 1960, meet- > 
ing of the Missouri V.M.A. convened at the 
Hotel President, Kansas City, with an at- | 
tendance of 486. 

New officers of the Missouri V.M.A. a 
Drs. E. G. Bailey, Jr., Dexter, president; F. sho 
D. Gentry, Springfield, president-elect; P. 
E. Kimball, Stanberry, vice-president; and 
Paul L. Spencer, Jefferson City, secretary- 
treasurer (eighth term). 

Program participants were Drs. Dan J. 
Anderson, Fort Worth, Texas—equine prac- 
tice, and AVMA affairs related to the in- | 
dividual; James Archibald, Guelph, Ont— | 
diseases of the musculoskeletal system, and ‘ 
urinary tract surgery; V. G. Crago, Youngs- - 
town, Ohio—modern approach to practice __ 
and small animal hospital management; Mr. __ 
Richard E. Fister, Clayton—pensions and 
trust funds; Drs. Harvey T. Helms, Trimble | 
—baby pig diseases; John B. Herrick, Ames, - 
Iowa—bovine sterility and cow-pool opera- 
tions; J. E. Lovell, Ames, Iowa—artificial 
insemination in swine; E. R. Price, Jefferson 
City—the veterinarian in a county health 
organization; C. B. Ratchford, Columbia— chee 
Missouri’s agricultural extension service; 
J. D. Ray, White Hall, Ill. —respiratory dis- 
Minn. —veterinary medicine and other med- 
ical sciences; M. J. Twiehaus, Manhattan, | 
Kan.—leptospirosis; and Newton B. Tenni-— 
ville, Stillwater, Okla—radiographic evalua-_ 
tion of esophageal diseases and evaluation 
of the diagnosis and treatment of fractures. 

Awards were presented to Dr. Stanwood > 
W. Haigler, St. Louis, the sixth winner of _ 
the Missouri Veterinarian of the Year 
Award, and to Mr. Frederic H. Olander, 
Kansas City, the second winner of the — 
Distinguished Service Award, for his work 
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in improving livestock marketing and in- 
dustry through his position as chairman of 
the Sanitary-National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board of Livestock Conservation, 
Inc. Special awards were made for service 
to the Association: Dr. L. A. Rosner, Jeffer- 
son City, state veterinarian; Dr. A. H. Groth, 
Columbia, dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri; Dr. James 
C. McCrea, Platte City, chairman of the 
Feed Industry Committee; and Mr. Lloyd 
S. Larson, executive vice-president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Kansas City, for his work in bettering vet- 


Dr. S. W. Haigler (left), St. Louis, receives the 
1960 Veterinarian of the Year Award from Dr. 
W. H. Mowder, president of the Missouri V.M.A. 


The newly installed offi- 
cers of the Missouri 
V.M.A. are (left to 
right) Drs. F. D. Gentry, 
president-elect; Paul L. 
Spencer, secretary-treas- 


erinarian-feed dealer relationships, direction 
of the five regional veterinarian-feed dealer 
conferences in 1959, and direction of the two 
Midwest veterinary nutrition conferences. 


Dr. Haicter Recetves Missourr AwarD.— 
Dr. Stanwood W. Haigler, St. Louis, was. 
named “Veterinarian of the Year” at the 
convention of the Missouri V.M.A. in Kansas 
City, Feb. 22, 1960. 

Dr. Haigler has been a practicing veteri- 
narian since 1918 when he was graduated 
from McKillip Veterinary College, Chicago, 
and practiced in Kansas City prior to mov- 
ing to St. Louis in 1924. He is a member of 
the AVMA and the Missouri V.M.A., serves 
as chairman of membership and inspection 
committee of the American Animal Hospital 
Association, and founded the Greater St. 
Louis V.M.A. He has served for the past 12 
years as a member of the State Veterinary 


Examining Board. . 


New Jersey 


V.M.A. ConvENES IN ANNUAL MEETING AND 
WorksHop—The New Jersey V.M.A. opened 
its 76th annual meeting March 30, 1960, and 
climaxed its three-day session in a Workshop 
for District 2 of the AVMA on April 1. The 
meetings were held at the Claridge Hotel 
in Atlantic City. 

Wednesday morning speakers were: Drs. 
Ryland Croshaw, Columbus, a color film, 
“Bovine Surgical Procedures”; John L. Mc- 
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Brian Singleton, London, England—differen- 

tial diagnosis of stifle conditions in the dog. 

____ The afternoon session, coordinated by Dr. 

William J. Foster, Clifton, offered three 

workshops. The radiography session was led 

by Dr. Robert B. McClelland, Buffalo, N. Y., 

with Dr. William H. Rhodes, Philadelphia, 

‘Pa, and Arthur C. Koenitz, Livingston, an 

- x-ray sales engineer. Ophthalmology was 

the subject of the session led by Dr. Leonard 

- Krawitz, Philadelphia, Pa., with Dr. John 

-E. Whitehead, New York, N. Y., and Dr. 

Samuel Pollock, South Orange. The third 

_ workshop, lead by Dr. Wayne H. Riser, 

_ Washington, D. C., dealt with clinical labo- 
ratory procedures. 

_ The Thursday morning session featured 

_ Dr. Krawitz’s film, “Various Surgical Pro- 

-eedures Involving the Canine Eye”; Dr. 


Riser—diagnostics in feline medicine; Dr. 
A. S. King, Bristol, England (visiting pro- 
_ fessor at University of Pennsylvania)—in- 
_ tervertebral disk syndrome in the cat; Dr. 


_ Singleton—surgical correction of stifle con- 
ditions in the dog; and Dr. Booth, radio- 
graphic diagnosis of lameness in the horse. 

The afternoon session included Dr. Mc- 

_ Auliff—bovine sterility; and a conference 

on clinical pathology moderated by Dr. 

David L. Coffin, asisted by Dr. Robert J. 

Tashjian, both of New York, N .Y. The panel 

was made up of Drs. McClelland, Riser, and 
Singleton. 


Quebec 

Course In CANDLING AND GrapING Eccs 
OFFERED BY VETERINARY ScuHoou.—For the 
tenth consecutive year, special courses on 
preparation and marketing of avicultural 
products are offered at the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at Saint-Hyacinthe, Que- 


These courses are offered through the co- 
of the Division of Aviculture of 
the provincial and federal departments of 
- agriculture (market services), the provincial 
_ Department of Social Welfare and Youth, 
and the federal Department of Labor. 
_ Theoretic and practical instructions include 
criteria for choice of best poultry breeds 
for production of eggs, genetic laws appli- 
cable to cross breeding, new methods of pro- 
_ duction and conservation of quality eggs, 


method of candling and grading eggs for de- a 
termination of market value, study of plans _ th, 
for deshelling eggs, bacterial tests for de- __ 2: 
termining quality of the product and its 
commercial value, and preparation and sale | 
of powdered eggs. 
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Tennessee 


NasHVILLE—Proposed contributions total- 
ing $50 were approved by the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Tennessee V.M.A. at their 
January meeting; $10 was designated for 
the AVMA Research Fund; $25 for the 
Auburn Student Loan Fund, and $15 for the 
Auburn Library. 

Projects to give tuition assistance to Ten- 
nessee students at Auburn and to provide © 
microscopes to Auburn students for a year _ 
were tentatively planned. ae 

The Auxiliary’s 1961 officers are: Mrs. — 
W. C. Cook, Knoxville, president; Mrs. 
Orville Galyan, Loudon, vice-president east- __ 
ern Tennessee; Mrs. Ralph Mobley, Nash- _ 
ville, vice-president, central Tennessee; 
Mrs. H. W. Connaughton, South Fulton, 
vice-president, western Tennessee; Mrs. 
George David, Union Ctiy, secretary; and 
Mrs. Karon Jennings, Nashville, treasurer. 

Mrs. W. C. Cook and Mrs. H. W. Con- 
naughton were selected as delegates to the © 
annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary _ 
to the AVMA. 

Mrs. Hugh Lamb, Athens, was appointed © 
chairman of a committee on bylaw revisions _ 
which will report at the 1961 meeting. 
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Texas 


CoLLEGE STATION—CONFERENCE FOR VET- 
ERINARIANS.—The 250 veterinarians who at- Ss 
tended the thirteenth annual Texas con- 
ference for veterinarians, June 1-3 at the 
A. & M. College of Texas were urged to © 
specialize more in their practices to keep up | 
with the nation-wide agricultural revolution — 
underway. 

Dr. F. H. Oberst of Kansas State University _ 
said such specialization is necessary in many 
areas because farmers and ranchers are no 
longer as diversified as they once were. 

He said veterinarians often set up practices. — 
in regions dominated by beef cattle, vos 
cattle, swine, or poultry and special services | 
are the best means to meet the situation. 

In Kansas, as in other states, infertility is 
a major problem in the beef and dairy busi- 
ness, Dr. Oberst said. A good example of 
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a special service to sell in these cases would 
be regular pregnancy examinations of cows. 

Another out-of-state speaker, Dr. Hugh 
P. Callaway, practitioner at Waverly, Mo., 
discussed management problems of confine- 
ment raising of hogs on concrete. He said 
concrete slabs should be thoroughly washed 
down at least every other day. He empha- 
sized proper ventilation in buildings to cut 
down respiratory ailments and he said 
ground corn cobs make good bedding in 
farrowing houses. 

The most common problems among con- 
fined hogs, he said, are diarrhea, nutritional 
deficiencies, and cannibalism, the latter 
trouble usually being caused by boredom 
and lack of minerals. 

Dr. R. W. Moore, assistant professor in 
the A. & M. College of Texas, Department 
of Veterinary Microbiology, said a practical 
system has been worked out which can 
eliminate virus pneumonia of pigs, a costly 
disease in swine production. 

He described the method as surgical re- 
moval of pigs from a healthy sow 5 days 
before she would normally farrow. The pigs 
are placed in a disease-free environment 
for seven days. Then normal bacterial flora 
are added and the pigs are placed on the 
ground at 4 weeks of age. Dr. Moore, said 
the system, in addition to stopping pneu- 
monia, reduces feed costs and is adapted 
to commercial swine production. 

Dr. J. W. Huff of the A. & M. College of 
Texas, veterinary microbiology department, 
said research has produced an antigen that 
is 98 per cent effective in detecting anaplas- 
mosis carriers in cattle. He urged the vet- 
erinarians to promote a testing program in 
their areas. These programs, he said, would 
involve test and segregation of animals in- 
stead of test and slaughter. 

A highlight of the conference was a closed- 
circuit television session on surgical and 
clinical procedures. Participants were Dr. 
R. L. Rudy, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Callaway, Waverly, Mo.; Dr. C. H. Bridges 
and Dr. A. I. Flowers, both of A. and M. 
College of Texas. 

Other conference speakers, all of the 
A. & M. College of Texas, were: Drs. A. 
S. Rosenwald, University of California— 
poultry practice; L. W. Pessarra, veterinari- 
an with the State Division of Public Health 
at Austin—public health problems; W. 
C. Banks—radiographic techniques; L. C. 
Grumbles—virology and viral diseases, and 
H. A. Smith—kidney lesions. 
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CoLLEGE STATION—AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION RECEIVES THREE STAFF MEM- 
BERS OF THE A. & M. CoLuece or Texas.— 
Promotion of three staff members to become 
assistant directors of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station became effective Sept. 
1, 1959. They included: Mr. Victor E. 
Schember, Dr. Roland J. Hildreth, and Dr. 
Alvin A. Price who also is continuing as 
dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the A. & M. College of Texas. 

The appointment of Dr. Price recognizes 
the rising importance of research in animal 
health, Dr. Lewis, director of the Station, 
said in announcing the promotions. In pres- 
ent and future expansions he will plan and 
coordinate the research in veterinary medi- 
cine. The Station now has 28 research 
projects in veterinary medicine on the 
A. & M. College of Texas campus and at 
field units at Angleton, Sonora, Center, 
Marfa, and Gonzales. 

Dr. Price is a native of De Leon. He 
graduated from Texas A. & M. first in 1940 
and returned after extensive duty in Africa 
and Europe as an officer in the U.S. In- 
fantry to receive his D.V.M. degree in 1949. 
He became dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine in September, 1957. 

Each of the three new assistant directors 
is well known as a leader in his profession 
and as the author of many technical publi- 
cations and popular articles—The Texas 
A. & M. System News, 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—The new officers 
of the Wisconsin V.M.A. are: Drs. Frank 
Gentile, Wauwatosa, president; E. A. Woelf- 
fer, Oconomowoc, vice-president; Edward 
Pope, Madison, treasurer; and W. J. 
O’Rourke, Madison, secretary. 


Wisconsin 


Dr. Q. C. Metzic Is Wisconsin’s “VETER- 
INARIAN OF THE YEAR”—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin V.M.A., Dr. Q. C. 
Metzig, Oshkosh, was named Veterinarian- 
of-the- Year. 

Dr. Metzig is chairman of the executive 
board of the Wisconsin V.M.A. and a mem- 
ber of the state board of veterinary ex- 
aminers and the animal health advisory com- 
mittee of the state agricultural department. 
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Dr. Q. C. Metzig (right), 
Oshkosh, is congratu- 
lated by President Burr 
W. WNussdorfer, Sparta, 
when he is awarded 
the ‘‘Veterinarian of the 
Year’’ plaque at the 44th 
annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin V.M.A. 


Brig. Gen. Russell McNellis, (ISC '28), chief of the Veterinary Corps, Office of the Surgeon 
General, U.S. Army, visited the cold storage plant at Kaiserslautern, Germany, during a tour 
of Army Veterinary activities in Europe. The Kaiserslautern plant is the largest in Europe. 
Shown here are, left to right, First Lt. Robert E. Allen, 64th Med Det (VFI); Lt. Col. G. B. Little, 
commanding officer, Kaiserslautern cold stores; General McNellis; Lt. Col. A. F. Allison, com- 
manding officer, 64th Med Det (VFI); and Col. Curtis Betzold, (COR '32) chief, Veterinary 
Branch, Medical Division, U.S. Army, Evrope. General McNellis had attended the joint Army- 
Air Force Veterinary conference held at Wiesbaden, Germany earlier in May. (U.S. Army Photo 
by PFC White) 
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Star indicates member of AVMA 


C. C. Allen (IVC ’14), 72, Selma, Ind., 


_ died May 16, 1960, after an extended illness. 


< 


Dr. Allen spent his entire professional life 
in Selma. 


‘ J. W. Allmon, 89, died in Mansfield, Texas, 
M 


ay 19, 1960. Dr. Allmon was a practicing 


veterinarian for more than 50 years. 


veterinarian for over 70 years and was an 


_ George A. Baker, 95, Brasher Falls, N. Y., 


died April 21, 1960. He had worked as a 


honorary member of the New York State 


Robert Black, about 50, died April 11, 


1960, at his home in Las Cruces, N. M. 


Dr. Black was once head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas and was director of the ex- 
periment station at New Mexico State Uni- 


_ versity in Las Cruces. 


Burton K. Dow (ONT ’00), 85, died in 
Old Saybrook, Conn., April 28, 1960. 
_ Dr. Dow retired from veterinary surgery 
in Willimantic in 1937. He became well 


_ known as a lecturer and was a part-time 
_ member of the faculty of the Connecticut 

State Agricultural College before it became 
a university. He served the Connecticut V. 


M.A. as president and as secretary for 14 
years. He was also a member of the State 
Board of Veterinary Registration and Ex- 


- amination and its secretary and treasurer. 


Alfred C. Edwards (UP 713), 66, died 
April 16, 1960, at his home in Erie, Pa. Dr. 
Edwards had been the federal meat inspec- 


_ tor in Erie and once practiced in Union 


City, Pa., and in East St. Louis, IIl., where 
he did veterinary research. 


Portees H. Gregory (ONT ’07), 76, died 
at his home in Feerguson, Mo., after a heart 
attack. Dr. Gregory practiced for 30 years in 
St. Charles, Mo., Florida, and St. Louis, Mo., 
before his retirement two years ago. 


M. R. Hocker (IND ’14), 69, died April 


Edwin E. Hufft (KCV 75, Liberty, 


Mo., died Feb. 13, 1960. 
Dr. Hufft was awarded life membership in 


the Missouri V.M.A. at the end of 50 years | 


of practice in 1958. 


Frederick T. Hull (MCK ’09), 78, died at x 


his home June 6, 1960, in Fresno, Calif. Dr. 
Hull was a retired state animal disease con- 
trol officer. 


*Carrel Lewis Jones (KCV 712), 71, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, died May 31, 1960, at his 
home. Dr. Jones had been associated with _ 
the Bureau of Animal Industry until his _ 


retirement. 


Dewis B. Judson (ONT ’99), 89, died in 


Winsted, Conn., Jan. 29, 1960. Dr. Judson 
was retired. 


*George F. Jungerman (KCV ’08), died 
May 14, 1960, in Springfield, Mo., after a 
long illness. 

Dr. Jungerman was retired and had lived 
in Aurora, Mo., and Hiawatha, Kan. He was 
active in the Missouri V.M.A. and the AV 
MA. 


Ralph F. Knight (COR ’07), 76, died April 
30, 1960, in Orlando, Fla. 

Dr. Knight was the former regional di- 
rector of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets in Cattaraugus. 


William H. Lawes, Jr., (AVC ’95), 90, died 
in Fair Haven, N. J., Jan. 29, 1960. He had 
practiced for 50 years in Red Bank. 


John Morgan Lee, 67, died in Rushville, 
Ill., three weeks after a heart attack, Dec. 
30, 1959. He had been Schuyler county rabies 
inspector and was a member of the Missis- 
sippi Valley V.M.A. 


O. Roy Lipe (KVC ’09), 78, formerly of 
Hillsboro, Ill., died in Chula Vista, Calif., 
Jan. 8, 1960. 


Floyd G. Martin (CVC ’15), 64, died in 
Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 31, 1960. Dr. Martin was 
a past-president of the Florida V.M.A. and 
had served as Lakeland health officer. 


William H. Michaud (GR ’14), died May 
10, 1960, after surgery. 

Dr. Michaud, a retired Beaverton veteri- 
narian, lived in Vestaburg, Mich. 


- 30, 1960, at his home in Alexandria, Ind. 
His son, Dr. Robert J. Hocker, Alexandria, 
is also a veterinarian. Dr. Hocker practiced 
in Alexandria for 46 years. 
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*Chauncey B. Miller (CVC ’10), 73, died 
in San Francisco, Calif., April 25, 1960. He 


was a native of Harlan, Iowa. 


_ Dr. Miller held membership in the Cali- 


_ fornia V.M.A., Bay Counties V.M.A., and 


‘the AVMA. 


Louis J. Miller (McK ’10), 79, died May 
4, 1960. 

Dr. Miller’s home was in Waterloo, IIL, 
where he practiced veterinary medicine for 
nearly 50 years. 


Robert Murray, 84, Springfield, Mass., died 
Jan. 8, 1960. 


Frank McCarty (McK ’18), 79, Camp- 
bellsport, Wis., died in West Bend, Wis., 
Jan. 19, 1960. 


William V. McGroarty (UP ’12), 69, Chel- 
sea, Pa., died after a brief illness, Jan. 9, 
1960. 

Dr. McGroarty was a retired veterinarian 
who had been associated with the USDA. 


George E. McIntosh (USC ’23), 83, Arling- 
ton, Texas, died Sept. 27, 1959, three weeks 
after a stroke. 


*Robert A. McKinney (COR ’20), 66, 
Dryden, N. Y., died May 26, 1960. 

Dr. McKinney, a general practitioner, had 
practiced in the Dryden area for 40 years. 


Charles A. Palmer (ISU ’20), 64, a native 
of Frederick, Iowa, died in Gainesville, Fla., 
Jan. 28, 1960. Dr. Palmer was retired and 
had been a president of the Florida State 
V.M.A. 


Alex F. Rank (CVC ’06), 77, Manitowoc, 
Wis., died Jan. 23, 1960, after a heart attack. 

Dr. Rank received an award from the 
Wisconsin V.M.A. in 1959 for 50 years of 
veterinary service. 


John C. Rasmussen (ONT ’01), 83, a native 
of Rock Falls, Ill, died Feb. 23, 1960, in 
Kissimmee, Fla., where he had been living 
since 1953. 

Dr. Rasmussen had been assistant state 
veterinarian in Illinois for 23 years and was 
a member of the Illinois V.M.A., and the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 
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Frank L. Reese (KCV ’11), Woodland, 
Calif., died Sept. 
attack. 


George M. Reynolds (McK 05), 82, Con- © 
verse, Ind., died in Chicago, IIl., Jan. 5, 1960. — 


*W. L. Richards (CVC ’14), 74, Columbus, 


Wis., died May 17, 1960. 


Dr. Richards was awarded one of the two _ . 
meritorious service awards, the first such 


awards presented by the Wisconsin V.M.A., 
in January, 1960. 

He practiced 45 years in Morrisonville, 
Wis., and was a charter member of the 


W.V.M.A. He was also affiliated with the 


Dane County V.M.A., the Southeastern 


V.M.A., and the AVMA. 


Osey E. Robinson (IND ’13), 74, Bixby, 
Okla., died Jan. 9, 1960. 


Dr. Robinson, retired, was president of the 


Oklahoma V.M.A. in 1927 and served sev- 
eral terms on the state’s veterinary examin- 
ing board. 


Edwin K. Rogers (Major, V.C., U.S. Army, 
Ret.) (WSC ’14), 68, died of carcinoma of 
the pancreas Dec. 17, 1959, in Evansville, 
Ind. Burial was in Arlington National Cem- 
etery. 


Edgar H. Scott, 82, died Dec. 26, 1959, in | 


Johnson, Vt. He had retired in 1958 after 50 
years of practice. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Vermont V.M.A. 


J. O. Shannon (KCV ’10), 72, Midland, 
Texas, died Jan. 29, 1960. He was a native 
of Kansas and had been a federal meat in- 
spector prior to moving to Texas in 1938. 


Samuel S. Sharp, 86, Cherryvale, Kan., 
died after a cerebral hemorrhage Jan. 16, 
1960. 


Glen M. Smith (KCV ’09), 72, Pittsfield, 
IIl., died Jan. 23, 1960. 


O. L. Summer (OSU ’16), 68, died in 
Miami, Fla., April 16, 1960. 

Dr. Summer had retired from work with 
the Canton, Ohio, health department. 


Willbourne S. Tucker (ONT ’98; IND. ’02), 
87, Waldron, Ind., died Jan. 2, 1960, in Madi- 
son, Ind. 


William B. Whyte (ONT ’27), 68, died of 
a heart attack Jan. 2, 1960, while driving his 
car in Richmond, Mich. 


24, 1957, after a heart © 
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the evening. Dr. 
and honored guests included Dr. 


Mrs. Wesley Knutson was elected president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Student Chapter of the 
AVMA at the University of Illinois, Urbana. Mrs. 
Knutson (seated, left) is replacing Mrs. Raymond 
‘Husmann, retiring president (seated, right), 
Standing behind them are (left to right) Mrs. 
Philip Rose, outgoing vice-president; Mrs. Robert 
Kinser, treasurer; Mrs. John Dickinson, secretary; 
and Mrs. Albert Lewis, outgoing treasurer. 


Indiana 


FrRaN ALLISON ENTERTAINS MICHIANA 
V.M.A. Auxttiary.—Fran Allison, Chicago 
radio and television personality, spoke at a 
tea attended by about 50 wives of members 
of the Michiana V.M.A. who were attending 
a biennial clinic and seminar May 12, 1960, 
in Elkhart, Ind. 

Mrs. Irving Mishkin, representing the Elk- 
hart County V.M.A. Auxiliary; Mrs. Edward 
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_ Halterman, wife of the acting dean of Pur- © 
due University; and Mrs. Harry Magrane of 


Mishawaka, wife of the Indiana V.M.A. 
president, were among those who poured at — 
_ the tea in the Empire Room of Hotel Elkhart. 

The combined groups met at a banquet in 
Magrane was toastmaster, 
and Mrs. 
Halterman and Dr. Paul Martin, Elkhart 
county health officer, and Mrs. Martin. 

Women’s AUXILIARY IN ASHEVILLE.—At 
their annual meeting in Asheville, June 22, 
1960, the Women’s Auxiliary to the North 
Carolina State V.M.A. approved the follow- 
ing contributions: $5.00 to the Auziliary 
News, $25.00 to the library funds of the 
schools of veterinary medicine at University 
of Georgia and Oklahoma State University, 
the AVMA Student Loan Fund, and the 
AVMA Research Fund, and $150.00 to the 
North Carolina Veterinary Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

New officers are: Mrs. George R. Arm- 
strong, Charlotte, president; Mrs. G. C. Mon- 
roe, Guilford, president-elect; Mrs. Bruce 
H. Staton, Rocky Mount, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. S. Setser, Waynesville, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Mrs. Ralph E. 
Gandy, Jr., Rockingham, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mrs. Armstrong appointed Mrs. E. G. 
Batte, Raleigh, Mrs. J. I. Neal, Southern 
Pines, and Mrs. D. R. Donahue, Morganton, 
as delegates to the Denver meeting in Au- 


A table centerpiece, featuring a miniature replica 
of a veterinarian with hypodermic needle in hand, 
caught the attention of Fran Allison (second from 
left), guest speaker at a tea for the Michiana 
V.M.A. Auxiliary. With Miss Allison are (left to 
right), Mrs. L. B. Farnsworth, Litchfield, Mich., 
president of the Michiana V.M.A. Auxiliary; Mrs. 
E. C. Hannan, Maple Park, Ill., president of the 
Illinois Auxiliary; and Mrs. Frank Booth, president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA. 
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hydrochloride, Parke- Davis) 
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Antihistamin 


common skin irritations, dermatoses 


ave and a variety of allergic conditions. 


Benadryl Hydrochloride is available in a variety of convenient forms 
including: Kapseals,® 50 mg. each; Capsules, 25 mg. each; Emplets,® 

50 mg. each, for delayed action; Elixir, 10 mg. per 4 cc.; Steri-Vials,® 10 mg. 
per cc. for parenteral use; and a Cream (2% Benadryl Hydrochloride). 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PARKE-DAVIS 


ere AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD 
MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 
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bactericidal action 
promptly controls 
symptoms in 

93-95%" of calves 


no development of 
resistant bacterial 
strains or of 


cross-resistance 


for calf scours” 
enteritis 


bolus 
veterinary, 
small 


Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
tained.!.2 

ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 

ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 
Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. a 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 

1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. is 6c 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides oi Ya 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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WHAT IS YOUR Diagnose! 


Make your diagnosis 
from the pictures at 7 
the left — then turn 
the page > 


7 


2 


Fig. I1—Lateral recumbent 
radiograph of the Boston — 
Terrier immediately follow- 
ing oral administration of 
barium solution. 


4 


Fig. 2—tateral recumbent 

radiograph, one hour fol- 

flowing oral administration 
of barium solution. 


Fig. 3—1tateral recumbent 

radiograph, two hours fol- 

lowing oral administration 
of barium solution. 


History.—During the previous 3 weeks, a male Boston Terrier, 6145 years 
old, had repeated attacks of vomiting 3 hours after eating. Progressive weight 
loss and moderate polydipsia were also present. The dog’s general attitude and 
desire for food remained normal. 

A large, sensitive mass, approximately 10 cm. in diameter, could be palpated 
in the anterior middle abdominal region. About half of the mass extended anteri- 
orly into the thoracic cage. The dog was given barium solution by mouth and re- 
cumbent radiographs were taken to establish whether the lesion was obstructing 
the intestinal tract. One (fig. 1) was taken immediately following administration 
of barium solution; another (fig. 2) was taken one hour after the barium solution 
was given; the third (fig. 3) was taken 2 hours after barium solution was given. 


shows prolonged gastric barium retention. 
It is assumed that the mass is obstructing — Ml 
the opening in the pyloris. _ 
Comment.—At surgery, a large, globoid — 
mass measuring 8.0 by 8.5 by 10.0cm. was” 
found to be invading the wall of the pyloris =| 
and the associated walls of the stomach ‘* 
and intestines. The cut surface of the mass © 
contained small, multiple hemorrhagic _ 
cysts. A partial gastric and duodenal re- | 
section was performed. The stomach and _ 
duodenum were united by side-to-side 
anastomosis. The dog recovered satisfac- 
torily and has remained well for 7 months. 
Histologically, the tumor appeared to be a 
lymphangiosarcoma involving the serosa 
and invading the muscularis of the pyloris 
and associated structures.* 


Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—A _ well-circumscribed mass, 
with density equal to or slightly more 
opaque than the liver and spleen, was pres- 
ent immediately posterior to the stomach 
(fig. 4, arrows). Figure 1 shows the mass 
to be located adjacent to the dog’s stomach 
and spleen, causing a filling indentation on 


*Reported by T. ¢ 
Department, Angell 
Boston, Mass. 


This case report was submitted by Charles T. 
Schenck, D.V.M. (formerly associated with Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, Mass., and now = 
in practice at Needham Heights, Mass.), and — 
prepared with the assistance of Wayne H. Riser, 
D.V.M., M.S., Kensington, Md. 

Our readers are invited to submit histories, radi- | 
ographs, and diagnoses of interesting cases which _ 
are suitable for publication. 


. Jones, B.S., D.V.M., Pathology 


Fig. 4—1ateral recumbent radiograph of the Memorial Animal Hospital, 


Boston Terrier taken immediately after oral ad- 
ministration of barium solution; arrows outline 
the tumor mass. 


the caudal side of the stomach. Figure 2 
shows only a small amount of barium solu- 
tion in the intestine after one hour, indi- 
cating that the normal rate of passage of 
the barium solution is retarded. Figure : 


1. What is bulbocapnine? Page 296. 


2. How does heredity influence fetal mummification in cattle? 
Page 299. 


3. Of what value is dihydrotachysterol in preventing en. . 


> 
in cattle following parturient paresis? Page 302. 


4. What were the results of treatments of fractures of long a 
bones in large animals at one college clinic? Page 309. =i 


5. How effective is the veterinary aptitude test in predicting 
success of veterinary college students? Page 317. 
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3 for retained 
placenta 


FUREA«:. 
veterinary — 


FuREA effectively combats the dangers that arise in bovine prevention of 
retained placenta by a 2-way action: 
1) bactericidal, even in the presence of pus, blood and serum, 
and 2) proteolytic for resolving necrotic tissue. early restoration of 
Clinical usage produced a rapid decrease in signs of infection, fertility in over 90% 
reduction or elimination of malodor, and unimpaired fertility 
in over 90% of treated cows. of treated cows’ - 
FuREA is an intrauterine bolus containing FURACIN® (brand ee 
of nitrofurazone) 0.12 Gm. and urea 12 Gm. The bolus dis- A. a = 
integrates swiftly in uterine fluids, providing rapid and uni- —| - 
form distribution of active ingredients to the affected tissues. Doak Pt 


uterine infection — 


It is nonirritating and nontoxic. ad aaa 


Dosage: Two boluses inserted into the recently pregnant horn. 

One bolus may be placed in the nonpregnant horn. Repeat a 
at 24-hour intervals, as necessary. raved 
Supplied: Bottle of 25 boluses. 


1. Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 51:413 a PY 
(Sept.) 1956. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides wil Ne 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Only 1 dropperful of a safe, new drug now offers 
greater success in ear diagnosis and therapy. Called 
‘SEBUMSOL, it provides deep penetration of waxy 
deposits and thoroughly cleans the ear canal without 
irritation. 


Excessive earwax is not only a hindrance to aural 
examination but presents a physical barrier to thera- 
peutic agents as well. A cerumen plug can be respon- 
sible for otitis externa, itching and pain. 
‘SEBUMSOL’ is a natural product, actually related 
to components of normal sebum. It is completely 
miscible with cerumen as well as other oils, fats and 
waxes of the skin. 

Easily applied once or twice daily in each ear, 
‘SEBUMSOL’ penetrates deeply into hair follicles 


and cerumenous glands to remove excess or im- 
pacted wax. Cleans better because it mixes so freely 
with sebaceous and cerumenous secretions. Loosens 
and dissolves hard, deep-seated wax and fatty de- 
posits; floats them to the surface where they can be 
quickly and easily wiped away. 


Once the ear canal is effectively cleaned with 
‘SEBUMSOL’ healing frequently occurs promptly 
when used in the treatment of mild otitis externa. 
In the event supplementary therapy is required it 
can be instituted more effectively because of a 
clean ear. 


Traditional cleansing procedures employ foreign 
materials that attempt to perform by chemical or 
mechanical action. ‘SEBUMSOL’ relies entirely on 
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its natural physical action for its therapeutic ac- 
tivity. Non-irritating, non-allergenic, non-anaphy- 
lactic. No residue. No hair discoloration. 
Completely safe. 


INDICATIONS: 


(1) Removes excess or impacted earwax. 


(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- 
rier.” Enhances effectiveness of any additional 
therapeutic measures. 


(3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination 
and diagnosis. 


(4) Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due 
to excessive cerumen. 


(hexamethyltetracosane, ‘PARLAM’) 


ooo Without 
anesthetics 
or 
instruments 


Complements but does not complicate any 
additional therapy which may be required. 


SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL’ is available in 1 fi. oz. 
dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint 
bottles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. 


Write for samples and I Uterature. 


“CORPORATION — 


266 South Dean St. Englewood, New Jersey — 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 28, Que. 
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Greater farm prosperity is the primary objective 
of both the Veterinarian and the Purina Sales- 
man. It is a goal that can be reached largely 
through better health and better nutrition for 
livestock and poultry . . . and it can be attained 
readily when they travel as “partners.” 


In this “partnership,” the Veterinarian has the 
responsibility of diagnosis . . . of prevention and 
treatment of disease .. . of determining certain 
nutritional needs of animals and birds. 


_ The Purina Salesman, through the Checkerboard 
Service of his Dealers, can deliver Chows that 

are balanced in a variety of formulations to meet 
_ practically every nutritional need. Where mass 
_ medication is required, medicated Purina Chows 
_ have the precision required for safety and 

efficiency. 

The Veterinarian and Purina Salesman can 
make a greater contribution to prosperity of SERVICE 
_ those who produce milk, meat and eggs by 
“traveling as ‘partners.’ 


PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


The 30th annual meeting of the USVMA and 
“First International Veterinary Congress of 


America” was held in Chicago 

1893 at the time of the Columbian 
Exposition. The principal evi- 

dence of an international character, however, 
was the election of 11 foreign veterinarians as 
honorary members of the Association, and “an 
honorary the 
conferred upon some thirty-three members of 
the 
tries.” 
The Tuberculosis Committee reported that 
“While it may not be practicable at present 


membership in Congress was 


profession, covering some twelve coun- 


No foreign veterinarians attended. 


to undertake the complete eradication of the 
each State institute 
a thorough examination of the herds to de- 


disease, should at least 


termine its prevalence. The question of a radi- 
cal attempt to stamp it out should be agitated: 
owners of cattle should be apprised of its dan- 
gers, all tuberculous cows should be removed 
from dairies, and all meat should be subjected 
to a veterinary examination at the time of 
slaughter.” 

W. L. Williams noted an increase in mem- 
bership by 75 per cent in the past few years. 
He reported “The chief change [of the Associa- 
tion] has been in regard to the admission of 
members .. . for the first time in the history 
of our Association many applicants have been 
refused The three-year 
requirement, he . . excludes 
possible membership the future graduates of 


admittance.” college 


noted: from 
a vast majority of veterinary colleges in Amer- 
ica... . Several of these are anxious to have 
a cloak of respectability thrown over 
through the recognition by us of their grad- 
uates . . . evidence of the growing power of 


them 


our Association, and of the correctness of our 
move for a higher standard of education.” 
The Committee on Education reported, ‘‘In- 
creasing demands for a higher and a more 
complete education have led to great improve- 
ments in our colleges during recent months 
. « « but we recognize also that there is much 
room for The 
mittee’s recommendations were essentially those 


further improvement.” com- 


that had been advocated for some years: “. . . 
a uniform matriculation examination, which 
must be rigidly enforced, a uniform curricu- 
lum, and a uniform length of study.” 


The BAI had an extensive and splendid 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition depicting 
its work in the eradication of animal diseases. 
While the of France had 
large exhibits, those of the United States were — 


veterinary schools 
not represented. The agricultural colleges, how- 
ever, had a large and unified presentation con- 
sisting of models, skeletons, pathological speci- 
mens, and instruments used in teaching and 

practice. This was under the direction of Dr. 

E.A.A. the Agricultural | 
College. A horse skeleton, pictured below, was— 


Grange of Michigan 


This horse skeleton was prepared for the Columbia 
Exposition in 1893. It is still in use at Michigan State 
University. 


specially prepared for this exhibit and is ti 

in use at Michigan State University. 
Papers were read on veterinary history, 

hog cholera, 


edu- 


cation, ethics; periodic 
fistula: 


millet 
disease in horses, and biliary cirrhosis in cattle. 


ophthalmia, pleuropneumonia, and 


meat inspection, inspection of cattle, 
The matter of incorporation of the Associa- 
tion was again discussed and tabled, over the 
objections of F. H. Osgood: “. . . 
been procrastinating . . . not for a day, but 
” The seal of the Association was adopted | 
“One the size of a 


quarter of a dollar for bill-heads and letter-— 


we have 


years. 
as an official emblem. 


heads, and one the size of a dime, which may — 
be used on visiting cards if so desired,” but _ 
only after incorporation of the Association— 
which deferred until 1916. 

W. H. Hoskins was elected president, A. W.— 
Clement, vice president, T. J. Turner, secre- 
tary, and J. L. Robertson, treasurer. 
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Names are always important—but none quite as 

important as those at the bottom of the checks 

which come to the A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES —=S> . .. the names of veterinarians who have realized 

S. F. SCHEIDY V.M_D. the importance of making a contribution to vet- 

E. E. LEASURE D.V.M. erinary research . . . in contributions like these 

lies an important part of the solution of problems 
now troubling the veterinary profession. 

The A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST has pledged itself 
with the help of the profession to raise a minimum of $50,000.00 in 1960. To reach the goal will 
require a new and concerted effort on the part of every veterinarian . . . your name at the bot- 
tom of a personal check will help a lot . . . remember all contributions are income-tax exempt . . . 
send your contribution today to the 


A.V.M.A- RESEARCH TRUST 


600 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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_ Three Products of Choice 
from Alcon Laboratories, Inc. a 


FOR THE TOPICAL TREATMENT OF GLAUCOMA 


5% and 3%, in a 1.0% methylcellulose vehicle. All three strengths 
available in Alcon’s 15cc Drop-Tainer® plastic packaging. 


/ISOPTO® CARBACHOL — sterile ophthalmic solution of carbachol, in three strengths: 


A specific agent for chronic and non-congestive glaucoma and advanced glaucoma simplex, 
_ Isopto® Carbachol is often valuable in cases where other miotics are not effective, or where 
sensitivity occurs; also, following partially successful surgery. More active than pilocarpine; less 
frequent application needed; produces greater degree of miosis; comfortable, with little ‘if any 


corneal irritation. 


Contraindicated in the presence of corneal injury. eM 


® AR A sterile ophthalmic solution of pilocarpine hydrochloride, in six strengths: 
ISOPTO C PINE 0.25%, 0.5%, 1%, 2%, 3% and 4%, in a 0.5% methylcellulose vehicle. All six 


strengths available in Alcon’s 15cc Drop-Tainer® plastic packaging. 


For use in the treatment and control of glaucoma, and other conditions where miosis is desired, 

Isopto® Carpine contracts the ciliary muscle and sphincter pupillae, tending to open canal of — 

Schlemm mechanism. Isopto” Carpine is the most widely used preparation for the topical treat- — 

ment and control of glaucoma. 


- /ISOPTO® ESER/INE — 4 sterile ophthalmic solution of eserine salicylate, in two strengths: 0.25% and 
0.5%, in a 0.5% methylcellulose vehicle. Both strengths available in Alcon’s 


15cc Drop-Tainer® plastic packaging. 
A strong miotic, Isopto® Eserine is also a vasodilator, increasing capillary permeability. For use 


in the treatment and control of glaucoma. Useful when pilocarpine is ineffective, or when sen- 
sitivity occurs. 


A MAJOR FACTOR in the successful control of glaucoma is immediate treat- 
ment. It is therefore well to have miotics available in your treatment room. For 
a discussion of glaucoma in small animals, see pages 5, 6, 32, 33 and 34, 
Canine Ophthalmology, by R. J. Beamer, D.V.M. 


Preparations mentioned above, and the complete Alcon line of Sterile Ophthalmic prepara- Bia 


tions, may be promptly obtained from: 
ALBANY SERUM COMPANY, Albany, Georgia FLORIDA VETERINARY SUPPLY, Tampa, Florida =. 


ARIZONA VETERINARY SUPPLY, Mesa, Arizona MILLER VETERINARY SUPPLY, Fort Worth, Texas 

BARBER VETERINARY SUPPLY, Richmond, Virginia NORTHWEST VETERINARY SUPPLY, Oregon City, Oregon 

A. J. BUCK & SON, Baltimore, Maryland PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY SERVICE, Miami, Florida 

CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SUPPLY, Pasadena, California SHARPE & VEJAR COMPANY, Los Angeles, California 

CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL, San Carlos, California STANDARD VETERINARY PRODUCTS, Palisades Park, N.J. 
JACK A. WEBSTER, Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Or write: Alcon Laboratories, Inc., Veterinary Department, P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas. . 


Alcon) 


Comp Lete LINE OF STERILE OPHTHALMIC PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE Doctor OF VETERINARY MEDICINE a 
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DESIGNED FOR THE 
BUSY PRACTITIONER 


‘handle more pigs in less time With standard equipment — 


VACCINATE AGAINS 
CHOLEMA Wit) 
anew concept in hog cholera immunizaticn ...the 
greatest major improvement in this field. ..’'* 


Highest concentration of globulin antibodies known .. . officially 
approved for use in swine at half the dose of standard hog 
cholera antiserum because it has twice the potency . . . derived 
from plasma of hyperimmune hogs, thus lessens the risk of serum 
reactions . . . USDA approved for farm vaccination, for sale 
barn and for protection during interstate movement. 

*Anderson, F. B.: Vet. Med. 54:535, (Oct.) 1959. 

Available in convenient smaller package size: bottles of 250 cc. 


Prepared from the most antigenic and least virulent seed virus 
available to provide solid immunity with greater safety . . . both 
swine and rabbit attenuated . . . of rabbit origin, thus cannot 
transmit other swine diseases . . . successfully used on millions 
of swine . . . minimizes postvaccination difficulties. 


Made especially for use with Antrate-H.C. or antiserum for 
immediate and long-lasting immunity. 


Available in 4 convenient sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyophilized, 


AND TURKEYS ASAWEs Highly concentrated, chemically inactivated whole culture pro- 

. vides positive immunity against five field strains of erysipelas 

SWEB . . . Swine-tested for potency . . . virtually eliminates danger of 

Swine Erysipelas Bacterin vaccination set backs or untoward reactions . . . cannot introduce 
infection to clean premises. 

Available in 250 cc. bottles . . . sterile and ready for immediate use. 


© 1959, A. P. Co, 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY. 


: 
ARMOVAC®-A 
Live Origin 
ARMOUR 
4 
: 


ARMOUR PITUITARY HORMONE 
PREPARATIONS FOR VETERINARY USE 


Purified Pituitary Follicle Stimulating Hormone 


in 
For seeatities of genital infantilism, gonadal regression, 


incomplete follicular development, persistent luteal cysts, 
aspermia. Vials of 50 mg. (lyophilized). 


Pituitary Luteinizing Hormone 


Used to effect prompt ovulation, treatment of follicular 
cysts. Preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to luteal 
cysts. In the male, promotes production and release of 
the male hormone. Vials of 5 cc. (lyophilized) packaged 
with 5 cc. vial P.L.H. diluent. 


me Purified Oxytocic Principle 


To precipitate labor and accelerate normal parturition; 
for dystocia due to uterine inertia; promotes uterine con- 
traction when desired; stimulates milk letdown. Vials of 
10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. Units per cc.). 


© 1960, A. P. Co. 


“SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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KASCO D06 FOOD is the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PROTEIN. — — — — — Dogs require a minimum of 18% 


protein —Kasco supplies 25%! This 
is ‘more than enough protein for 
any stage of your dog's life cycle. 


Fat adds flavor, helps give shiny, 
glossy coat; reduces infections. 
Kasco has 9% animal fat, more 
than enough to meet all dog needs. 


Vitamins A, (with improved stability) 
D and E, along with riboflavin, thia- 
mine, niacin, vitamin B;2 are in bal- 
anced amounts in Kasco Meal. 


These minerals are supplied or fur- 
nished by meat and bone meal, 
iodized salt, dried skimmed milk, 
fish meal, brewers’ dried yeast, and 
other Kasco ingredients. 


Ingredients in Kasco are selected 

for high digestibility — that’s why 

balanced Kasco is so easily di- 

gested. That's why Kasco-fed dogs | 

have plenty of pep and condition 

on surprisingly small food intake. CONCENTRATED 

That's why stool condition on Kasco- ECONOMICAL 

fed dogs is excellent. ae ais 

NET WT. LBS. MEAL 

Kasco Meal is complete. The ingre- 50 

dients will help keep dogs thriving 

without adding “extras”. You'll find 

Kasco is concentrated so a little 

goes a long, long way. This means 

economy. You save dog food dol- 

lars with Kasco. KASCO 
NATURAL 


DOG MEAL 


Make comparisons-then you, too, will buy KASCO 


7 BEST FOODS DIVISION, of Corn Products Company, N. Y. 
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clip and mail today 


new 
electric 


veterinary 
cases 


firing 
iron 


L 


clip and mail today 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose’’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


HOSPITAL SIGN LETTERS of 
bright plastic help you 
create your own handsome 
clinic or hospital sign. 
Custom built signs available. 
Send coupon for free folder. 


NEW VETERINARY CASES of 
baked enamei over steel! will 
“dress up’’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
botties, instruments. Send 
for free folder. 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder 


NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes _ 


a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


clip and mail today 


«news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 
equipment 

by Nicholson 


new 
10 needle 
lattoo 
instrument 
stops 
“Collie Nose” 
symptoms 
in a hurry 


Solar dermatitis, primarily known as “Collie 
Nose”, can be a real problem to treat with 
lasting results. 

Recently, work at the state university here in 
Colorado showed that tattooing unpigmented 
areas of the canine’s nose with special ink 
would stop “Collie Nose.” Coloring the skin 
areas stops the irritation of the sun’s rays 
and permits the inflammation to clear prompt- 
ly and permanently. 

Nicholson developed a high-speed electric 
tattoo instrument with 10 needles. This way, 
whole areas of skin can be tattooed in a hur- 
ry and without the usual tedium. 

May we send you our new leaflet on the 
Nicholson electric tattoo instrument? Check 
the coupon below. 


Copon Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste 


kennel 
paint 


on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 


Trans- No obligation whatsoever. 


Jector 


radiant 
warmer 


....DVM 


panel 


branding 
iron 
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Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 3990 vister street Denver 7, Colorad 


BriaN M. FORSTER, 
DrirECTOR OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


_ ADVANCE CONVENTION PUBLICITY 


‘With the completion of the Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, the city of Denver was host to a num- 
ber of national organizations holding their 
meetings for the first time in the “Rocky 
Mountain Empire.” The local newspapers, 
radio and television stations were very re- 
ceptive to publicity for these meetings. 

Mr. Claude Ramsey, chairman of the pub- 
licity and public relations subcommittee of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, has 
the second oldest public relations firm in the 
veterinary field. Public Relations, Inc. was 
retained in 1954 by the Mark L. Morris 
Foundation. Since 1957 it has counseled the 
Colorado V.M.A. and published the Rocky 
Mountain Veterinarian. 

The public relations firm of Savage-Lewis, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has the longest 
record of contact with the veterinary pro- 


fession. It was retained by the Minnesota 
V.M.A. in 1954 to help publicize the AVMA 
meeting there and has been retained since 
that date by the Minnesota veterinarians. 

Through Mr. Ramsey’s contacts, local radio 
and TV newsmen interviewed veterinary 
personalities during the meeting. Newspaper 
city editors, farm editors, medical editors, 
and women’s editors had also been informed 
of the meeting. 

State and regional magazine editors were 
contacted personally, and the representatives 
of the nation’s leading farm publications at- 
tended. 

In preparation for the meeting, the AVMA 
Public Information Department prepared 
“Convention Highlights,’ which provided 
background information on the expected at- 
tendance, previous dates of meetings in the 
host city, explanation of activities involving 
veterinarians, and the topics of the scientific 
program, classified by areas of lay interest, 
as livestock editors, poultry editors, pet edi- 
tors, medical editors, photo editors, and gen- 
eral interest. 

This material was provided for the farm, 
news, feature, and program directors of all 
local radio and television stations, city and 
women’s editors of local newspapers, with 
extra copies for the city editor to distribute 
to his reporters assigned to the meeting. In 
addition, copies were mailed to national 
farm, pet, and medical magazine editors and 
state farm publication editors. Those who 
could not attend marked the topics in which 
they were interested in order to receive 
news releases on the subjects. 


Mae 


The following members of the press attended 
the AVMA convention: 


National: Dave Appleton, American Cattle 
Producer 

_ Mike Bay, Successful Farming 

_ Ray Anderson, Farm Journal 

_C.C. Scruggs, Progressive Farmer 


Regional: Phil Patterson, Western Farm 
Life 


Forrest Bassford, Western Livestock 


Local: Gene Lindberg, The Denver Post 
Dick Prouty, The Denver Post 
City Desk, The Rocky Mountain News 
~ Chuck Muller, KOA and KOA-TV 


Evan Slack, KHOW 


from 


Roy Gunderson, KIMN 
Del Smith, KLIR 


Special requests for material selected 


talks have been received from: 


Medical World News 

Lab World 
Maxwell Riddle, Cleveland Press reporter 
and Scripps-Howard Pet Columnist 
Breeder’s Gazette 
Nebraska Farmer - 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman 
Western Livestock Reporter 
Feedstuffs 

Cage-Bird Magazine 

Dog World Magazine 
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“HYDR ODINE > 


a very palatable, organically bound iodide. When fed at 
the recommended levels HYDRODINE is safe and non- 
irritating to the digestive tract 


/ 


Actinomycosis Infections 
Lumpy jow in cattle 
Fistulous withers in horses 


@ Actinobacillosis 


Infectious Pododermatitis 


Phy roid dysfunction 
C hronic coughing 


Gn aid in the correction of sterility, chronic udder 
infeetiéns and chronic iodine deficiencies. When 
mat low levels Hydrodine will help prevent 


Corn Beit Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. and convenient depots 
Tel. UPton 4-3333 
: Co-Owner and Operator of 


‘ei. AFFILIATED LABORATORIES INC. 
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News from Merck... 


SULFABROM SOLUTION 6.25% 
supply your total sulfa 


+, 
ix 
Be 


joins SULFABROM BOLUSES 


needs on an exclusive basis 


* SULFABROM SOLUTION 6.25% AND 


SULFABROM BOLUSES ARE THE ONLY SULFAS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY TO VETERINARIANS, 


Together, these owe forms Of SULFABROM you with all 
you require for sulfa treatment—in the field or in your dispensing. 
- Together, they will serve you with greatest efficacy and economy. 


PROLONGED ACTION: Ordinary sulfo- 
namides, including sulfathiazole and sulfa- 
methazine, peak during the first 24 hours 
after treatment, but then soon fall below the 
necessary or effective 5 mg./100 cc. level. 
Not so with SULFABROM SOLUTION or SULFA- 


- BROM BOLUSES. They can establish and 


maintain therapeutic blood and plasma levels 
for as long as 48 hours in cattle. 
DOSAGE AND ECONOMY: Recommended 
treatment levels with new SULFABROM SOLU- 
TION are 25-50 cc. per 100 Ib. of body weight 
when injected intravenously and 50 cc. per 
100 Ib. of body weight when injected intra- 
peritoneally. Cost of treatment per animal 
is remarkably low—only about 50c to $1. 
RESULTS: The following remarks are ab- 
“4 stracted from actual clinical investigation 
_ reports on the use of SULFABROM SOLUTION 


“: 2 on file at the Merck Animal Science Research 


_ Department. (1) “Symptoms: Recently 


-ghipped-in cow. Temperature 106°. Labored 


breathing. Rales audible over chest area. 


7 Diagnosis: Pneumonia (shipping fever com- 


). Treatment:700 cc. SULFABROMSOLUTION 
one dose daily for two days. wes grams of 


SULFABROM BOLUSES given at time of I. V. 
injection. Results: Temperature returned to 
normal in 24 hours’’. (2) ““Symptoms: Dystocia 
with removal by forced extraction of putrified 
fetus. Temperature 104°. Rapid pulse and 
breathing. Anorexia. Diagnosis: Metritis. 
Treatment: Two doses SULFABROM SOLUTION 
700 cc. each. Results: Temperature 101.6° in 
24 hours. Appetite returning’. (3) ““Symp- 
toms: Foul hoof—limited to ‘between the 
toes’ variety with swelling. Diagnosis: Foot 
rot. Treatment: 700 cc. SULFABROM SOLUTION 
Results: Eight of 11 animals walked normally 
in 48 hours with swelling reduced to normal 
or near normal. Three animals required 
second treatment and returned to normal 
in 48 hours.” 


These quoted reports are typical of those 
being received from clinical investigators and 
from veterinarians like yourself. We believe 
they demonstrate that the only sulfas avail- 
able to you exclusively—new SULFABROM 
SOLUTION and SULFABROM BOLUSES—are 
also the most effective you can use. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


SOLUTION 6. 


SULFABRON 


(Sedium Su/lfabromomethazine) 
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—UPI Telephoto 


In Russiaville, Ind., rural mail carrier Gus Cling- 
enpeel had to saddle up to make his mail rounds. 
A sudden change in temperature caused the roads 
to fall apart, making the way impassable to every- 
thing but the trusty steed. 


= 
Ratios of Veterinarians a 


The ratio of veterinarians to human popu- 
lation has varied only 0.1 of 1.0 per cent 


since 1920: in 1920, there were 11.5 veteri- 
narians per 100,000 population; in 1958, 
there were 11.6 veterinarians per 100,000. 
This compares with 133 physicians per 100,- 
000 in 1958. Another way of expressing this 
same ratio is that in 1958 there was 1 veteri- 
narian for each 9,177 persons in the United 
States. This ratio varies widely among the 
States. 


1 veterinarian 
State 
Rhode Island 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Florida 


Iowa 


The value of livestock per veterinarian in 


1958 was as follows: 
North Dakota ... 
Iowa 
Alabama 
Georgia ....... 
Moris ............ 
Rhode Island 


$2,322,000.00 

927,000.00 
423,000.00 
398,000.00 
336,000.00 
171,000.00 


—Auburn Veterinarian, 16, (Winter, 1960): 
79. 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1961-1962. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students who 
expect to graduate at the end of the cur- 
rent school year and who wish to follow 
a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 
It is advisable that completed application 
forms be filed by Jan. 1, 1961, to allow 
time for correcting omissions and for some 
reasonable delay in arrival of letters of 
information from third parties. The latest 
date for filing the completed application 
is Feb. 1, 1961. Approximately one month 
is required for processing completed appli- 
cations after receipt by the Council. Quali- 
fied persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 

The Committee on Fellowships of the Coun- 
cil on Research will meet early in March 
to consider applications and the awards 
will be announced soon afterward. The 
stipend will be determined in each case 
by the needs of the individual, the loca- 
tion of the school in which he proposes to 
work, and other factors. In general, the 
stipends range from 100 per month upward. 
Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information from the deans of the 
various colleges of veterinary medicine or 
by writing to the Council on Research, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Drug Industry View of Veterinary 
Medicine 

Veterinary medicine has been expanding 
its scope with giant and dramatic strides. 

The drug industry has a huge stake in de- 
velopments taking place in this field, inas- 
of the features (financial and therapeutic) 
of human medicine. 

For the pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
veterinary medical practice offers unparal- 
leled opportunities for expansion in terms 
of service, volume, and profit. It’s a growth 
field all in itself and warrants greater em- 
phasis for its greater future—Drug Trade 
News, 35, (March 7, 1960): 38 
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US. Inspected 


completely nourishing 


Did you know cube 5 7 of 500 dog 
foods are inspected by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—that these brands are com- 
pletely nourishing? 

Ideal, manufactured under contin- 
uous U.S. Government Inspection, is 
completely nourishing because of the 
proper blend of the high quality ingre- 
dients used to comply with Wilson & Co. 
This seal is your guaran- as well as U.S. Government standards. 
tee that Ideal is packed A leading midwestern research 
under clean and sani- laboratory reports feeding Ideal 
tary conditions—is shortened the time necessary to restore 
omp letely ays propel dogs to health, even though they were 

: malnourished and had acute and 
chronic diseases. 
So feed and recommend Ideal Dog 
Food with complete confidence. 


Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois—Meat Packers Pes 


m Dogs in your care require complete nourishment — 

Ideal Dog Food 

—— 
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‘Dr. J. F. Alberson Appointed 
Hill Packing Representative 


Dr. James F. Alberson (COL ’51) has re- 
cently been appointed a representative of 


Dr. James F. Alberson 


’ : Hill Packing Company’s “Prescription Diets” 


~ 


: 


_ in the southwestern area. 

Dr. Alberson has had several years of ex- 
_ perience in small and large animal practices 
and regulatory work in Oklahoma. 


HANDLE THE 
PARALYTIC 
PET 


DURING 
CONVALESCENCE Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


ADVANTAGES 


1) Only such ap t ilable for proper 
re-education of muxcles for ‘more and faster re- 
coveries. 

2) Saves time and labor necessary to rehabili- 
tate p by forced exercise, 
and constant “supervision of the attendant. 

3) Eliminates pressure sores, unsightly denuded 
areas, and self-mutilation due to lack of move- 
ment. 

4) Insures client respect, good will, and su- 
perior public relations. 

5) May be rented out to clients who wish their 
pet to spend his convalescence at home. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


Adjustable Dog Walker $50 (Freight added). 
Satisfaction or money back in thirty days. 
Send check or money order to 


Hugus and Knuth, 1680 Mission St. 


San Francisco 3, California 


The Problem of Overpublication 


The number of new scientific journals al) 
en by the Science Museum Library in Eng- — 
land is increasing at the rate of about 700 a_ 
year, or nearly two new journals a day. The | 
reason for the increase is that more money | 
is being spent on scientific research. How-— 
ever, the increase in the number of journals — 
does not mean that scientists are reading 
more. Inquiry has shown that few individual | 
scientists read regularly more than 3 or 4 
scientific journals. 

Although there should be sufficient jour- 
nals to insure the prompt publication of — 
worthwhile research, we are reaching a 
stage where there is so much printed matter _ 
that many become reluctant to read any- — 


thing. There are several reasons why our © 


printed matter has become so bulky. One | 
is that some workers publish the same ma-_ 
terial several times — first in a preliminary 7 
communication, then in various papers in- 
national and international journals, and 
again with minor modifications in congress © 
reports and symposium volumes. Another 
reason is the insistence by university and 
other committees that those attending meet-— 
ings should give a paper in order to justify — 
their expenses. Temporary research grants 
also stimulate unnecessary publication since | 
a research worker often feels that he must 
publish a paper to ensure the renewal of | 
his grant. 

Perhaps what we need is a higher stand-— 
ard of refereeing to check duplication and 
raise the general standard of publication. 
Perhaps there is a need to return to scien-_ 
tific ethics to ensure that a paper accepted 
for publication is really worth publishing. 
Perhaps we should more aggressively fight 
the tendency in some circles to judge a man 
by the quantity: rather than the quality of 
the work he publishes. Perhaps, as one pro- 
fessor has suggested, scientists should be 
permitted to publish only 1 paper and 1 pre- 
liminary report a year.—Nature, 186, (April 
2, 1960): 18. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
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Model 255 


IDEAL FOR ELECTRO-SURGERY 
ON LARGE OR SMALL ANIMALS 


Moderately Priced 


The new Cameron 255 the most efficient time-savin 
unit for veterinary practice. Speeds surgery, permi 
faster healing. Tube generated current cuts an 
coagulates, yet healing occurs by first intention i 
most major or minor surgery. The 255 is a complet 
set, with diagnostic light outlet and a wide variety « 
attachments to suit your needs. Price complete wit 
accessories for large or small animal surgery $199. 
Try the Cameron 255, now in your office without 
cost or obligation. Learn how much time you ca 
save. See how the 255 enables you to improve tect 
niques in many operations. When the 255 has prove 
its merit and only then, we will send you an invoice 
Your cost if not satisfied—transportation fror 
Chicago and return. 
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PLEASE SEND ME YOUR MODEL 255 
AT $199.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


ENTROPION 


ANAL GLAND 
SURGERY (5-15 MIN.) 


RANULA 
GONITIS 

EAR CANKER | 
EAR CROPPING 
GUM TUMORS 
TEAT SURGERY 
FOOT ROT 
FIRING HORSES 


DERMOID CYSTS 


Wi Send on 30 day FREE TRIAL 
ME Check enclosed, 2% deducted | 
@ Grey M Brown & Bronze 

MB For Large Animal 


=P 
Ss oO M E U E Ss FO R 
MODEL 255 
329 S. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO 
| 
CITY For Small A: 


now know the comfort, 
cleanliness and fine appearance 
of their temporary homes in 
the ORIGINAL time-tested 


“il 


Facte 


Before you install new cages 

WRITE TODAY for information on these 
modern cages ... molded, seamless 
construction for minimum maintenance 
... with the door to last a lifetime. 


Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days — 
before date of publication. 


Minnesota, University of. Postgraduate conference for 
veterinarians. Room 125, Veterinary Clinic Building, 
St. Paul Campus, St. Paul 1, Minn. Sept. 14, 15, 1960. 
George W. Mather, professor, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine and Clinics. 


Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
small animal seminar. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 14, 1960. P. T. Parker,. 5901 Crawfordsville Rd., 
Speedway 24, Ind., chairman. 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Sixty-ninth an- 
nual meeting. Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, Sept. 14-16, 
1960. Joan S. Halat, New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society, 863 Varick Street, Utica, N. Y., assistant execu- 
tive secretary. 


Ninth U. S. Civil Defense Council Conference: Medical 
Health Section. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sept. 21-22, 1960. Dr. Carroll P. Hungate, 535 Argyle 
Building, Kansas City 6, Mo., chairman. 


West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Shenandoah Hotel, Martinsburg, West Va., 
Sept. 25-26, 1960. Dr. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Fifth St. 
West, Huntington, West Va., secretary. 


American Veterinary Radiology Society. Annual Film 
Reading Session with speakers. 1 p.m., E.S.T., Sept. 25 
1960. Hotel Elkart, Elkhart, Ind. J. J. Fishler, Elkhart, 
Ind., secretary. 


American Humane Association. Annual convention. La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26-28, 1960. Mr. R. T. 
Phillips, 896 Pennsylvania St., Denver 3, Colo., execu- 
tive director. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. Seventh annual 
course. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sept. 26-30, 1960. Deadline for applications 
is August 15. To apply, write: The Director, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. Washington 25, D.C. 


{Ilinois Conference and Extension Short Course for Vet- 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 6-7, 1960. Dr. L. E. Boley, 
Chairman 1960 Veterinary Conference. 


Helminthological Society of Washington. Fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Scientific program will be conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md., Oct. 8, 1960. 
Helminthological Society of Washington, Animal Disease 
and Parasite Research Branch, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., publicity committee. 


Gaines Dog Research Center. Tenth annual symposium. 
Kankakee Civic Auditorium, Kankakee, IIl., Oct. 12, 
1960. Dean C. A. Brandly, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., chairman. 


Purdue University. Forty-eighth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. School of Veterinary Science and Medicine, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 12-14, 1960. 
Erskine V. Morse, dean. 


tastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Forty-seventh 
annual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 
13-14, 1960. Charles B. Thayer, Medical Laboratory 
Center, S. U. I., lowa City, lowa, secretary. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Twenty-sixth 
annual meeting. Sheraton Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R.I., Oct. 16-19, 1960. L. T. Maloney, New England 
V.M.A. Consultant, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Continued on adv. p. 50 
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dietary food 
for 
mature dogs 
for use in the . 


clinical management 


of 


summer 
dermatoses 


SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


: 


You can’t beat 
_ good food 
for good health 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION me " HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA. KANS. 
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SATISFACTIO 


e THE DAILY LOG — will provide 
clear, easy reference to all the business 
facts you need in 1961 — overhead; 
receipts; charges; taxes; net earnings. 
Used and preferred by thousands of 
doctors since 1927 — recommended by 
tax experts and accountants as a short-cut 
to office efficiency. 


SAVES TIME — only a few minutes a 
day required to keep complete practice 
management records — nothing is left to 
chance or memory — your tax returns can 
be verified addle and easily. 


EASY TO USE — no bookkeeping 
knowledge required — no mix-ups at 
billing time — no forgotten charges. 
Gives you a day-by-day and month- 
month record of all your business activi- 
ties — plus a complete year-end sum- 
mary. 


FULLY DATED — for easy reference. 
Month, date and day printed on each 
Daily Page. Holidays plainly marked. 
Looseleaf forms post-bound in attrac- 
tive, dated cover. 


PRICES — Regular Edition, one 40 
line page a day, one volume, dated for 
1961 — $7.75. Double Log Edition, 
two facing pages of 40 lines for each day, 
two volumes, dated for 1961 — per 
set — $13.50. 


GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road 
Champaign, Illinois 
Please send me 1961 [) Regular — Daily 
Log for Physicians. Remittance enclo: 


0 Please send me more idonnetion plus FREE 
Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 


Dr. 
Address 


City State 


COMING MEETINGS—continued from adv. p. 48 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-fourth 
annual meeting. Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. 
Va., Oct. 19-21, 1960. R. A. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane, 
Trenton 8, N.J., secretary. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. Annual 
meeting. Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S.C., 
23-26, 1960. Otto M. Strock, 461 Maybank Highway, 
Charleston, S.C., general chairman. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual convention. Sheraton- Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26-28, 1960. Herbert Graff, 
835 S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo., convention secretary. 


Cornell University. Annual nutrition conference for feed 
manufacturers. Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 
2-4, 1960. For programs, preregistration and hotel 
reservation cards, contact: Prof. Harold H. Williams, 
Savage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chairman. 


Missouri, University of. Thirty-sixth annual veterinary con- 
ference. University of Missouri, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Columbia, Mo., Nov. 7-8, 1960. Cecil Elder, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Veterinary Pathology, 
University of Missouri, chairman. 


Arizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Safari Hotel, Scottsdale, Ariz., Nov. 13-15, 1960. Elmer 
B. Powell, 1102 S. Scottsdale Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz., 
local arrangement (phone—WH 5-6479). 


Veterinary-Nutrition Conference. Sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association and Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Associations. Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 
12-13, 1960. Dr. James Bailey, Walnut Grove Products 
Co., Atlantic, Iowa, chairman. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 
15-17, 1961. W. J. O'Rourke, 540 W. Washington Ave., 
Madison 3, Wis., secretary. 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Jan. 22-24, 1961. 
Thayer D. Hendrickson, 7824 Cantrell Rd., Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23-25, 
1961. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., secretary. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 5-8, 
1961. Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, 1411 West Third Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio, executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. 
Hamburg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Twelfth World's Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U. S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 
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For you.. 


complete = 
than ever 


UP-TO-DATE 
PROFESSIONAL 


$10.00 


INFORMATION 


MEMBER 
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=---= GET IT NOW—PUT IT TO WORK—FOR YOU ----- 


American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me ____. copies of the new 1960 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $5.00 per copy; 


(PRINT CLEARLY) 


PAYMENT PLEASE 
ENCLOSED BILL. ME 


Name 
Address 


City 
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in 
Terramix A- B- ‘D- 25 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


_ This new 1 lb. package 
of Terramix A-B-D-25 
(with convenient tear- 
off label) simplifies 
_ your dispensing of this 
broad-spectrum antibiotic. 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy 
PLUS four essential vitamins 


each lb. contains: 

25 Gm. oxytetracycline HC) 
activity 

2,000,000 units vitamin A 
200,000 units vitamin Ds 

4 mg. vitamin Biz 

with expeller soybean 


oil meal as the diluent. Also available in 5 lb. canisters. 


TERR AMEX 
A-8-D-25 


Sold Only 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


| NEW DISPENSI 


SOLUBLE 


us 


NEW DISPENSING PACKAGE 


Each special clear 
envelope contains 6.4 oz. 
of Cosa-Terramycin 
Fortified Soluble Powder 
(10 Gm. oxytetracycline 
HC] activity). A tear- 
off dispensing label 

is also attached. 


broad-spectrum antibiotic with 
glucosamine PLUS eight vitamins 


each lb. contains: 
25 Gm. oxytetracycline HC] 
500,000 I.U. vitamin A 


100,000 I.U. vitaminD, 


200 mg. vitamin K . - Available in % and % lb. bottles and 


150 units vitamin E u 5 lb. canisters 

2,000 mcg. vitamin Bi wy 
800 mg. riboflavin 

4,000 mg. niacinamide 

1,500 mg. pantothenic acid 


Water 
Cosa-Terr 
- 
oxytetracycline with glucosamine and vitamins 
ts 
. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents 4 each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box num! 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


po of classified ye using key letters can not 
a. Address orzh reply to the box number, c/o 
FOU AL of the AVMA, = Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 5, Ill., and it will sent to the advertiser. 


Employment opportunities immediately available 
with the Oregon State Department of Agriculture for 
veterinarians in disease control and meat inspection 
assignments. Salary range for those with experience 
in practice—$525 to $600. Liberal benefits under 
Civil Service. Oregon offers ideal living conditions 
and excellent recreation facilities. For additional 
information, write State Veterinarian, Oregon De- 
partment of Agriculture, Salem, Ore. 


Opening in Nevada for regulatory field veteri- 
narian, preferably with large animal practice expe- 
rience; good public relations essential. Address 
inquiry to P. O. Box 1209, Reno, Nev. 


Associate veterinarian wanted in active large ani- 
mal practice in Alberta, Canada. Opportunity to take 
over practice. Some real estate. Give age, previous 
engagements and initial salary expected. No pro- 
vincial board examinations required in Alberta for 
graduates from accredited colleges. Address Box H 
54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—partner. New, fully-equipped small ani- 
mal hospital. Long Island. New York license re- 
quired. Address Box J 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for supervision of Animal 
Care Center at University of Louisville School of 
Medicine. Should have administrative and executive 
ability. Opportunity for eventual work in research. 
Previous experience with laboratory animals desir- 
able but not required. Submit resume of training 
and experience. Address Office of the Dean, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, School of Medicine, 101 W. 
Chestnut St.. Louisville 2, Ky. 


Wanted—veterinarian for local health department. 
Initial duties in meat inspection, also some poultry 
and animal disease control work. Attractive salary 
with extensive fringe benefits. Address Toledo Dis- 
trict Board of Health, 635 N. Erie St., 
Toledo. Ohio. 


Room 375, 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle. .....$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... . .28.00 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Wanted—veterinarian to work with artificial breed- 
ing business, general practice in large purebred 
Holstein herd and cattle sales business. Background 
in biochemistry or animal pathology preferred. Lo- 
cated near Watertown, Wis. Contact Piper Bros. 
Farms, Watertown, Wis. 


Veterinarian desired for station veterinarian posi- 
tion in North Carolina State College. Service obliga- 
tion is veterinary care of college herds. Graduate 
study opportunity leading to MLS. Le Position 
pays $6,400 per year. Address Dr. E. oo Box 
5658, State College Station, Raleigh. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for mixed practice 
in Central Oklahoma. State qualifications and salary 
requirements. Address Box G 56, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate (KSU °57), married, completing mili- 
tary service October, 1960, desires position in mixed 
or small animal practice. Licensed in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and California. Address Box J 6, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


European veterinarian (graduated in Poland in 
1952) seeks assistant position in mixed practice. 
Married, 33. Address 11975 Branford, Sun Valley, 
Calif. 


Wanted—small animal position on salary or com- 
mission basis. 1957 graduate. Have Michigan and 
Minnesota licenses. Will apply for others if neces- 
sary. Available around Labor Day. Address Box J 1, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Minnesota graduate desires small animal hospital 


Florida, 
Married. 
AVMA. 


Wisconsin, 
in October. 
of the 


Minnesota, 
available 


JOURNAL 


Graduate (GA °58), desires position with small 
animal practitioner. Licen in Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Military obligation completed in September. 
Address Box H 65, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


position 
Age 27, 
Box H 64, 


Michigan. 
Address 
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Graduate (UP °58), married, 2 children, fulfills All Metal 


service obligation in October, desires position with 


future in small anima] practice. Licensed in Penn- ° 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Address Box J 8, Necropsy Knives 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (COL °58), married, fulfills service obli- 
gation in September, desires position with work and 
future. mixed or small animals. Licensed in Col- 
orado, California, Kansas, Wyoming. Address Box 


E 54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


European veterinarian, fluent English, with 3 
years’ experience in small animal practice, desires 
position with future in small animals. Address Box 


J 9, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Graduate (API °58) fulfills service obligation in 


September. desires 1 year in progressive small animal 
or mixed practice in Florida. Florida license. Ad- 


dress Box J 11. JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—mixed practice, 50-50, in concentrated 
livestock area in Northern California Sacramento Twin alloy blade, rust and acid-resisting with 
Valley. Modern hospital, large animal facilities, | unglazed, spun-aluminum handles that will not 
situated on one acre on major highway. Excellent slip. Meets all requirements of veterinarians. 
upland game and waterfowl hunting. Average gross 
last 3 years—$36,000. Sell practice and real estate Wri : : 

rite for price list 
for $36,000. $10,000 down. Address Box J 3, JOUR- 


NAL of the AVMA. Twin A. A. Cutlery Company 


For sale—thriving practice in central Wisconsin. ma ; i 
85% dairy with the other. Gross in excess P. O. Box 111 
of $30,000. Modern ranch home and hospital. Radio, a Abilene, Kansas - 
drugs. and equipment included. Terms. Sale price = 
$29,500. Address Box H 50, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—dairy practice, house and office build- 
For sale—fully-equipped general practice. Mod- ing in Eastern Wisconsin. $15,000. Address Box > : 
ern clinic very reasonably priced. Located in North- J 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
eastern Kansas. Address Box J 2, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. Central Texas air-conditioned hospital, 90% small 
animal. Real estate, instruments, drugs, x-ray. Ready 
For sale—retirement and other interests are rea- tg walk in and operate. $27,500. $7,500 down. 50 
sons for selling mixed practice, consisting of modern cages. Address Box G 53, JOURNAL of a AVMA eee, 
large and small animal hospitals. Located in Mid- 
west. Suitable for 2 veterinarians. Sizable amount - 
of cash required. Balance long term. Address Box 


Prosperous Missouri mixed practice in cornbelt CHUTE 


area for sale. Modern small animal hospital, house, 5 MODELS 
equipment, ete. included. Grossing in excess of 
$30,000. Priced at real estate value. Low down pay- 


ment. Address Box H 59, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—outstanding small animal hospital on 
San Francisco peninsula. Ideal 2-man practice, ex- 
clusive location, unlimited possibilities, completely 
equipped. Capacity—200. Substantial capital _ re- 
quired. Address Box H 61, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


a 


When requesting publication of 
a classified ad in the JOURNAL, 
please remember to indicate 
whether or not you want to use a 
box number. 


“WORLD FAMOUS RANCH EQUIPMENT": 
HELDENBRAND & SON 
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—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
conanepened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


STEWART 


Prompt Service — Est. 25 years 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


For sale—lively large animal practice in Western 
Missouri. Good small animal potential. Property in- 
cludes house and large building suitable as a clinic. 


Address Box J 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—New Orleans area small animal hospital 
and boarding kennel. Price—$25,000. $5,000 down, 
balance on terms. Equipped. Includes upstairs apart- 


ment. Address Box J 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
link fence. Discourages climbing 
Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 
Less disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and size. 
Freight paid. Write for circular 
and prices. 
Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


No other veterinarian in area. Am inter- 
Address Box J 4, 


equipment. 
ested in getting one before leaving. 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—general practice in eastern Nebraska, 
established 5 years. Reason for selling—health. Fed- 
eral fee work — artificial insemination available 
Address Dr. H. Jenkins. Box 97, Palmyra, Ne 


braska. 


Miscellaneous 


Yor sale—mixed practice grossing over $17,000. 
Established 20 years in progressive area in South- 
east. No real estate. Drug inventory. May lease 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Address Pregnancy 
Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, lowa. 


Index to Advertisers 


Abbott Laboratories 
D: le cn 
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Air-Shields, Inc 
Ambu 
Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 
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American Cyanamid Co. 
elamox 
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with lastine protectio 


Sw IVa X hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity 
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DRIED 
RIGIN « VACUUM 
MAN-MOORE ComP ALLIED LABORATO 


Distemper 
Immunization 


(CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS CANINE TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, LYOPHILIZED) 
..» the first and only modified live virus vaccine produced on canine tissue cells 


* To the recognized superiority of a modified live 
: virus vaccine, Cytogen brings increased effectiveness 
where it counts most... the strength, quality and 
antigenicity of the virus itself. This means _ os 


greater protection in more dogs. .. 


Every package of 
Cytogen contains a certificate of 4 4 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 


Package: 10-1 dose vials, -* 
with diluent 


another new and exclusive Jen-Sal 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
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